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Mr Micawber’s Crisis 


WEEN a crisis of such severity breaks upon the public with 
such suddenness as has happened since Friday of last week, 
the first instinct is to ask who is to blame. It is, within reasonable 
limits, a sound instinct, for if there is to be any answerability in a demo- 
cracy, those who fail in their duty must be exposed. The first task, 
before turning to face the burdens of the future, must therefore be to 
apportion the responsibilities. This, of course, is the Opposition’s duty 
and responsibility. But lest it be thought that the task is here approached 
in any party spirit, it had better be said with all bluntness at the outset 
that, in the opinion of this journal, the crisis would have been no less 
severe and no better handled if the Conservatives had been in office. 
Indeed, it might well have been worse, since labour disputes would almost 
certainly have still further reduced the output of coal. 


The production of coal is, in truth, the basic factor in the whole affair. 
Had the output from the mines been larger, the country would not be 
in its present sorry mess. And for the low level of coal output the 
Labour Government are hardly to blame. “Fheir attempts to secure an 
increase have, it is true, been sad failures. But if the Conservatives have 
a reliable formula for higher coal production they have been singularly 
silent about it, and the present Government can at least claim credit for 
initiating a sound long-term policy for the mines. On the most funda- 
mental aspect of the fuel issue they cannot be held to be mainly 
responsible. 


But for the failure to prevent the coal shortage turning itself into a 
coal crisis they are much more blameworthy. Ministers put the blame 
on the severe weather, which has indeed made matters much 
worse than they would have been without it. But the weather is no 
more the cause of the crisis than the assassination of the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand was the cause of the First World War. It would have 
happened in any case. There was a superabundance of prophecies from 
all the experts of what was coming. ‘“ Everybody knows,” said Mr 
Shinwell some months ago, in one of those sarcastic passages in which 
he sometimes talks sense malgré lui—‘“ everybody knows that there will 
be a fuel crisis, except the Minister of Fuel.” The point has been 
made ad nauseam that unless fuel supplies were more strictly allocated 
between essential and unessential users, all users, necessary and unneces- 
sary alike, would eventually have to go without. Some Ministers, it is 
believed, urged this policy of elementary prudence in the Cabinet. But 
they were overborne. Rationing would be unpopular ; restriction of 
supplies to less essential users would cause unemployment ; it might 
even interrupt the sacred nationalisation programme. It was far better 
to leave it alone—after all, there might be a mild winter. Never was 
there a clearer case of improvidence meeting its reward. Yet there is 
no note of contrition, not a hint of humility, in Ministers’ statements. 
The responsibility is still laid on the weather and on the reprehensible 
desire of the public to keep warm. God and the Common Man are to 
blame ; Ministers’ consciences are clear. 
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not bad enough, the handling of the crisis when it broke has 
been. beyond tall creditifg. The public should have been 
warned to meet-the-danger and inspired to meet it. Even in 
default of inspiration, plain ordinary horse sense should have 
sufficed to keep the public abreast of the facts about fuel ; and 
almost anything short of imbeciiity would have broken the news 
of the power cuts otherwise than late on Friday, at the fag end 
of a vituperative political speech, in a debate the Government 
had tried to avoid. Mr Attlee’s wireless speech on Monday 
night was hardly inspiring; but why did the flabbergasted pub- 
lic have to wait vainly even for this spiritless lead through the 
whole weekend? 

The Government cannot, therefore, escape a large measure 
of blame for what has happened. They could not have pre- 
vented a fuel shortage; but they could have prevented a 
generalised economic paralysis; and they could have turned 
the crisis, when it came, into a challenge instead of allowing it 
to breed alarm and despondency throughout the country. The 
responsibility of the Government is collective ; but the blame 
also falls specifical!y on Mr Shinwell. It is known that the 
Micawber policy was peculiarly and personally his. It was he 





A’ Protest 


His Mayjesty’s Government have decreed that, after 
this week, all periodicals must suspend publication for 
at least two consecutive issues. Unless this intruction 
is modified or withdrawn, The Economist will therefore 
not appear again until the issue dated March 8th, and 
perhaps not even then. The Government have not yet 
troubled to explain why such drastic treatment is applied 
to the periodicals when the newspapers are required 
only to reduce their size by one-fifth. 

The strongest dissent from. this policy, in so far as it 
affects the weekly journals of opinion, has been expressed 
in Parliament, in letters to the Press and elsewhere. But 
the Government, at the time we go to press, remain un- 
moved. They made an agreement, they say, with a dele- 
gation from the Periodical Trade Press and Weekly 
Newspaper Proprietors’ Association and they cannot, 
without the agreement of the Association, recognise any 
Gistinctions among the periodicals. The Economist was 
not consulted by or represented on this delegation. 
The Association, being the usual restrictive-minded 
trade body, will not admit that any considerations 
of the public welfare equal in importance the 
jnterests of its larger members. The Government’s 
attitude is that to discriminate most outrageously 
between newspapers and periodicals is permissible, since 
there are several Associations ; to discriminate between 
different classes of periodicals is out of the question since 
there is only one Association which has agreed to the 
blanket prohibition. So The Economist, the Spectator 
and the New Statesman must be treated on a dead level 
with the astrologers, the pornographers and the trash- 
mongers. The daily organ of the licensed victuallers can 
continue to appear ; we must stop. 

When the General Strike stopped the printing trade in 
1926, or when The Economist’s editorial offices and its 
printers were simultaneously destroyed in 1941, the con- 
tinuity of issue was preserved ; not a week has been 
missed since 1843.. The printing works where The 
Economist is produced will be working every day these 
next two weeks to provide a daily newspaper and adver- 
tisements for the rest of the daily press ; the extra 
power needed to produce The Economist would be 
wholly insignificant. But if the Government’s prohibi- 
tion is maintained, we shall have no alternative next 
week but to obey it and to concede to Mr Shinwell what 
Goering could not achieve. But we do so under protest. 
This is not a time to suppress the free discussion of 
economic policy. 
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who insisted on waiting to see if anything turned up and on 
hoping against hope that it might turn out to be a little coal. 
Moreover, even if his record in the Ministry and in the Cabinet 
were perfect, he would still be a public danger. It jis 
necessary now to rally the whole British people to commun 
effort and hardship ; and that cannot be done with a Minister 
in the key post who can never open his mouth without rancour 
and vilification. It is necessary now that the public should hav. 
confidence that the man in charge of fuel policy will pursue a 
courageous and consistent policy without losing his head ; 
and Mr Shinwell has blown so hot and so cold that he has no 
credit left. He is an incubus on the Government, and Mr Attlee 
would be well advised to shed the load. 


x 


_ So much for the -past. The future fuel policy is at last 
reasonably clear. Stocks, the depletion of which caused the 
collapse, must now’be rebuilt at all costs and defended when 
they are- rebuilt. “ At all costs” means, specifically, at the 
cost of short-time and unemployment in the industries that 
are adjudged to be less essential. That is why the crisis cannot 
be quickly over. The overall ban on all industry will presum- 
ably be lifted before long ; but many industries will not for 
some time be able to regain their previous level of activity. (Aa 
attempt is made in an article on a later page‘to assess the size 
of these repercussions.) If this policy is pursued with sufficient 
vigour it is just possible that the worst of the fuel crisis, 
natrowly so regarded, is passing and that next winter will sec 
no such disgraceful breakdown as has now occurred. 

But important though fuel is, the real cause of the gloom 
that is now felt throughout the country lies in the revelation 
that has been made of the quality of the Government’s economic 
planning in general. Coal is, after all, only the most urgent 
aspect of a much more general problem ; it is not even the 
most intractable element.. But unfortunately there is all too 
much reason to believe that the same improvidence is being 
displayed in the wider problem as in the narrower. In relation 
to its economic. resources as a whole—its manpower, its 
materials and its mechanical capacity—the nation is over- 
committed, just as it is in coal. There is an overall shortage 
and unless drastic steps are taken to establish priorities, there 
may be a general breakdown. But the establishing of priorities 
involves the cutting down of those programmes that do not get 
the first priority, and cutting down is unpopular. So everything 
is allowed to go ahead indiscriminately—nationalisation, social 
welfare, housing, health, education, industrial reconstruction, 
exports, defence. The danger is not that the devil will take the 
hindmost, but that the devil will suddenly swoop and take the 
lot. 

The crux of everything is still the balance of payments. At 
the time of the conclusion of the American loan agreement, the 
air was loud with high resolves to neglect nothing that would 
help the country to carry the heavy load it would have to assume 
when the borrowed dollars ran out. But has the policy actually 
pursued been very different from that followed in coal? With: 
the sole exception of the pressure that the Board of Trade has 
maintained in favour of export programmes, has any specific 
policy emerged, as distinct from generalised exhortation? The 
loan is being spent rapidly and it is being spent in overwhelming 
proportion on consumption goods. Yet when the question of 
tobacco imports was raised in the House of Commons recently, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer first treated it with levity and 
then declared himself ready to act only if there were previous 
unanimity in favour of a restriction. There may be policy iu 
this, but if so it is very well disguised. It is impossible to resist 
the fear that some Friday afternoon a complete suspension of 
all dollar imports will be suddenly announced. Then it wi!! 
not only be warmth that will suddenly be denied to the British 
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people but food also—not a power stoppage that can quickly 
be put right, but a raw material stoppage that cannot. After 
the events of last week, can anyone be sure that this ‘is an 
unduly alarmist forecast? 


The country now stands in the same relation to this more 
general hazard as that in, which it stood towards the threat of a 
fuel crisis last summer. There is still time to act; but not much. 
The most painful and unpopular measures need to be set in 
motion to avoid the crisis arising; but at the same time plans 
need to be laid on the assumption that the worst will happen. 
It is, Heaven knows, hard enough to find remedies, likely to be 
immediately effective, for the difficulties in which the British 
economy finds itself. What is depressing in the extreme is the 
circumstantial report that the Government is giving up the 
attempt to find any remedies at all and that the much-postponed 
“Economic Budget ” will consist almost wholly of diagnosis and 
hardly at all of prescription. The Cabinet, it appears, is so 
hopelessly divided on every specific policy that is put forward 
that the only way it can find to agree is to have no general 
policy at all. 

* 


Admittedly, as was said in this place three weeks ago, it is 
difficult for a Labour administration to adopt a policy for just 
this situation, since so many of the things that are plainly neces- 
sary run counter to the Labour Movement’s most cherished 
delusions—in particular, to that cardinal principle of trade 
unionism that it is always right to press for more pay and less 
work. But a realist policy is by no means impossible to con- 
trive. The four cardinal heads of it were set out in the article 
already referred to: the recruitment of. additional workers; 
the revision of taxation to increase the incentives to effort and 
enterprise; the creation of a wages policy designed to the same 
end; and a discriminating overhaul of the apparatus of control. 
There are other chapter headings that could doubtless be added. 

What is most important at the moment is to emphasise that 
there can be no such thing as a policy that is both effective and 
painless. In particular, three unpleasant resolutions will have to 
be taken. The first is that the interests of the country will have 
to come before those of the trade unions. (And of the trade 
associations too, but there is less danger of that being forgotten.) 
It is nonsense to be talking about a 40-hour week in present 
circumstances. It is folly to interpose any obstacles to the 
recruitment of labour. It 1s wicked to limit the fullest possible 
use of the country’s mechanical plant, by double-shift working 
or otherw'se. A Labour Government doubtless finds it hard to 
say these things; but it is the only kind of Government that can 
say them and command a hearing. That it must do or forfe't 
its right to lead the nation. 


The second painful acknowledgment that must be made 1s 
that there is an inevitable conflict between equity and efficiency, 
between social justice and social productivity, and that efficiency 
cannot without peril always be pushed to the wall. A nation 
that plans its economic affairs with the sole object of fair shares 
for all will be an impoverished economy. To say this is not 
to urge a return to the rule of the rich. But it is to say that 
if unfair privileges for the miners will produce more coal, they 
must be granted, and that if the demobilisation out of turn of 
certain categories of sk’lled -workers will speed up productivity, 
it must be done at once, and that if the granting of greater 
monetary rewards will bring about more enterprise at the cost 
of less equality, the bargain is well worth while. 


The third unpopular confession that must be made is that 
the planned economy has bitten off more than it can chew and 
must disgorge something if it is not to choke. There is not 
enough Ministerial wisdom or administrative capacity to gc 
round, and to save the controls that are vital some of the others 
must be abandoned. The overriding priorities are to improve 


objects. 
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the ‘balance of payments, to produce fuel and—on a lower 
plane—to build houses. Every control should be searchingly 
examined to see whether it contributes directly to one of these 
If the verdict is that its abandonment would not 
materially damage any one of the three, then it should be re- 
membered that unnecessary controls use up scarce resources of 
administrative skill and frustrate the springs of enterprise. If 
these tests were drastically applied, it might well be found 
that there would be a net gain to the country from an abandoa- 
ment of the attempt to control the level of prices. 


Let nobody shrink from these confessions for fear of being 
dubbed a reactionary. There is no need to abandon hope for 
an advance towards industrial democracy, towards social justice 
and towards the assertion by the community of purposive con- 
trol over its economic environment. But the advance towards 
these goals has been pressed forward so recklessly that it is now 
in danger of being cut off. The pressing need of the moment 
is for a tactical withdrawal for the “ re-grouping ” of economic 
resources. 

* 


And what of the political context within which any policy 
of realism and reinvigoration will have to be pursued? That ir 
requires the co-operation of every section of the nation, both 
in working out the policy and in executing it, is perfectly 
obvious. Many people have, therefore, been led to the conclu- 
sion that it requires a coalition of the Labour and Conservative 
parties. In our view, that is a mistaken conclusion. A coalitiun 
is, in any case, a political impossibility in present circum- 
stances. But even if it were possible, it would still be mistaken, 
since a coalition Cabinet is by definition the father of compro- 
mises and the enemy of strong consistent policies. The 
Economist does not join with those who would bring the Tories 
into a Coalition; nor does it join with those who would 
turn the Labour Party out and put the Conservatives in. For 
better or worse, the country must work out its salvation with a 
Labour Government. 


But that does not mean that no change of front is to be asked 
of the Government. Indeed, chey must be asked to face about, 
to change their attitude and to acquire a fresh policy. They 
cannot hope to lead the nation if they persist in regarding 
themselves as the avenging angels of the dispossessed. If they 
are to secure the co-operation of both halves of the nation, 
they should abandon the pose that they have a monopoly 
both of political righteousness and of. economic know-how. 
If they are to call for efforts and sacrifices from the whyie 
people, they must make some sacrifice of their own pride and 
prejudice. No one would ask them, if they are to stay in 
office, to abandon their whole programme ; but they should 4e 
prepared to defer those measures, such as the Transport Bil! 
and the nationalisation of the iron and steel industry, for which 
there is no support at all outside their own ranks. No one would 
ask them to let the Opposition pick the Cabinet, but Ministers 
who widen the divisions in the nation with every speech they 
make, such as Mr Shinwell and Mr Dalton, should either be 
muzzled or removed. If they were to do these things they 
could fairly ask from.all sections of the nation a similar willing- 
ness to judge every policy not by asking whose interests are 
affected but by applying the supreme pragmatic test of whether 
it will work. They would have recaptured the moral eminence 
from which they could give the people a positive inspiration. 


If Mr Attlee and his colleagues were to swallow their paity 
priie enough to make this approach to the nation, they could 
be sure of the response. If the people who now so suddenly 
walk again in darkness could see the great light of a united 
purpose, they would once again show themselves the masters of 
their perils. 








HE Bevin attack on the Palestine problem has reached and 
passed its climax during the last ten days. When launched 
in November, 1945, it was planned as a combined operation 
with the Americans. But no sooner had the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry presented its report last summer than 
President Truman fired some stray shots into the British camp 
and left the Foreign Secretary and the Colonial Secretary with 
an exposed flank. At this flank Jews in Europe, Jews in Pales- 
‘tine and Jews in the United States have been hammering away 
‘for nine months with their demand for the immediate admis- 
sion of 100,000 immigrants to Palestine. On’ the other flank 
the Palestinian Arabs, with the Arab States in reserve, have 
been stubbornly defending a position they first took up twenty- 
five years ago. 

Then recently the British ranks have been divided. It is an 
open secret that there are two schools of thought within :he 
Cabinet. One school, to which the Colonial Secretary belongs, 
wants to cut the Gordian knot by partitioning Palestine’ into 
a Jewish State and an Arab State ; whether or not these States 
were given their sovereign independence at once, they would 
‘at least have control of their own internal affairs and, in par- 
ticular, the Jewish State would be free to make its own decision 
about the number of immigrants that it would receive. British 
‘Fesponsibility for internal law and order would be vastly re- 
‘duced and might be limited to securing the frontier between 
the two States ; and the British Government would cease to 
‘be the butt of violent pressure from both sides on the immi- 
gration question. The other school of thought, of which Mr 
Bevin is the leader, is reluctant either to partition such a tiny 
land or to incur the Arab hostility that would be aroused by 
conferring on the Jews the right to determine their own num- 
bers. They would make one more effort to preserve some 
unity in Palestine by making a federal experiment along the 
lines of the so-called Morrison plan. They hope that the pro- 
bationary. self-government given to Jews and Arabs within such 
a federal plan would, in five years’ time, lead to such a growth 
of responsibility and statesmanship that the vital functions of 
preserving law and order and controlling immigration might 
then be handed over to a federal government. For the mean- 
time, however, the responsibility for both would necessarily 
continue to rest on the British administration. The first group 
in the Cabinet thinks it necessary to come to terms with the 
Jews of the world, which would necessarily involve some 
appeasement of the terrorists in Palestine ; the second wishes 
above all not to strain to breaking-point the ties of British 
policy with the Arabs of the Middle East and the Moslems of 
the British Commonwealth. Both want peace in Palestine and 
a cut in the huge expenditure of men and money on adminis- 
‘tration of the Mandate. Both recognise the vital and legitimate 
British strategic and economic interests in the area. They 
disagree about the best method of preserving them. 

Fundamentally the two groups are divided by their different 
éstimates of the risks involved in deciding the future of Pales- 
tine now and not later: Mr Bevin’s supporters seem to think 
that in five years or so the Arabs and Jews might be disposed 
to agree about their future status and relationship if those yeais 
were spent in admitting a larger but limited number of Jewish 
immigrants and in testing, with British control at the centre, 
the Jewish and Arab capacity for self-government and co- 
opération with minorities. They would also be used—if the 
Americans agreed—for a British-directed effort at economic 
dévelopment, especially among the Arabs, which would spread 
mote evenly ovér the country the seeds of future prosperity. 
It is further argued, by the strategically minded, that during 
these five years one of two things is likely to happen: either 
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Uno will develop ‘some efficient siibstitute for ‘the security pro. 
vided by national armed forces or it’ will be much clearer than 
it is to-day that there is no hope for effective collective security, 
That is to say, British bases in the Middle East will either 
become unnecessary or more necessary than ever. Positions 
abandoned now could not be reoccupied later. Therefore, 
while the United Nations are making their choice, it would i 
useful to have British forces sitting in Paléstine—instead of ; in 
Egypt—and keeping the Arabs sweet even at the risk of em- 
bittering the Jews. - 

The other group argues against Mr Bevin that there is a9 
evidence ‘at all that in five years’ time Arabs and Jews will he 
more co-operative than they are now. Five years hence the 
British Cabinet will be faced with the same difficult choice 
that faces it now. By that time conditions, both local and 
international, may be less favourable than they are now ; just 
as they are far less favourable’ now than they were ten years 
ago, when the Peel Commission declared the Mandate un- 
workable and recommended partition. British military and 
economic planning must not be distorted and complicated by 
a liability which represents sheer waste of a large part of the 
regular army. Prestige will suffer from the world’s misunder- 
standing of British restraint and humanity ; and the relief of 
hundreds of thousands of European Jews will be delayed. 

Each party can claim that its policy respects British oblig:- 
tions under the Mandate, so’ that neither group can embarrass 
the other or rally waverers by sounding the call to conscience. 
In such a deadlock of argument the best that can be done is 
to retrace the steps in the debate and find one argument that 
one side had not convincingly answered. One such is ovt- 
standing: the argument of Mr Bevin’s opponents, or Mr 
Creech-Jones’s supporters. This is that there is just a glimpse 
of common ground between the Jews and Arabs where tht 
argument is fiercest—over Jewish immigration. The Arabs 
fear reckless, uncontrolled immigration, forced on. by Jewish 
extremists. The moderate Jews want immigration under thei 
own control but kept within limits that would not wreck the 
economy of their special areas. If, therefore, control of immi- 
gration could be assured without direct British interference, 
some on both sides would be happy. This could only be 
achieved by partition. Partition would give the Jews conirol 
of immigration into their part of Palestine and also the respon- 
sibility of settling the immigrants ; while a British—or inter- 
national—guarantee of its frontiers would amount to a check 
on any overflow of immigrants into the Arab part. By such 
a solution, carried out now, every party to the dispute, no: 
least the British, would gain something. So, approximately, 
runs the argument. 

There is reason to believe that the Arab States—or some of 
them—would accept partition as a basis of discussion, and that 
they see the appeal that it might make if the Palestine problem 
came before the United Nations. Even if the proposed 
frontiers were not entirely satisfactory the Jews, too, might 
accept this basis of discussion, which concedes their principal 
demand of Jewish control over immigration. There is n0 
reason to believe that effective British public opinion would 
reject it, unpopular though the Palestine Jews have become. 

There are, of course, risks, even if partition did not mean 
immediate withdrawal of British administration and troops. 
The Jewish Labour Party and the moderate Zionists might be 
unable to control the flood of immigrants now pent up ‘2 
Europe or to keep their extremists in check. Thete might be 
a struggle for power in the Jewish State ‘between moderate 
influences and the revolutionary traditions of eastern Europe, 
to which the British Government could not remain indifferent. 
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Minority difficulties might lead to border incidents or to Arab 
terrorism. These risks would have to be recognised and 


guarded against. But what reason is there for thinking they 


would be any less serious five years hence, or any more serious 


now than the risks which face the British administration while - 
the present paralysis of Palestine continues? That is the chief 


question that the opponénts of partition have to answer. - 


* 


The door having been again slammed in his face by Arabs 
and Jews, Mr Bevin has to secure from the Cabinet this week- 
end a final decision about his next step. He appears to have the 
choice of recommending either persistence in the modified 
Morrison plan, with its offer of five years of semi-autonomy io 


. Arab and Jewish areas and of 96,000 immigrants in two years ; 


or the revival of partition plans; or the abandonment of 
all specific plans and reference of the whole issue to the United 
Nations. The second of these alternatives is the most states- 
manlike, but it would mean yet another effort of negotiation, 
particularly with the Arabs. Mr Bevin should pursue it vigor- 
ously before he leaves for Moscow and not leave Palestine in 
a state of paralysis during the many months which would pass 
before an international verdict could be secured. Better still, hz 
should spare himself and leave the pursuit to Mr Creech-Jones. 
For the Colonial Secretary is less likely to be dogged by those 
traditional strategic considerations which haunt the Foreign 
Office and more likely to be free to follow any chance of scttle- 
ment through to the end. To the Foreign Office falls the 
very important secondary task of persuading the governments 
of Europe and the Americas that each should admit some small 
quota of Jewish immigrants to assist their resettlement in parts 
of Europe where they can be sure of toleration and oppor- 


- Security Council, 
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tunity. For even the drastic remedy of partition might fail if} 
Palestine could be represented by the zealots of Zionism as = 
oaly land promising a future for European Jewry. 

The British threat to appeal to the United Nations does wit! 
seem to have impressed either Jews or Arabs. Some of them, 


‘doubtless recall --how-- the _Permanent. Mandates. Commissioa | 
».used-to hand back the problem to London with rather aloof 


exhortations to do better next time. One cannot imagine the 
for example, soberly and disinterestedly 


ndering -Britain’s. most. perplexing administrative problem. 
po g pe g p 


- Nor can one imagine that there is any desire to encourage the 


Soviet Union, or France, or any other Power, to take over the 
British position in Palestine.. Nor, again, is it likely that a 
Uno committee would hit on any solution of the problem 
which has not already been examined and rejected during tie 
inquiries of the last twenty years. If, on the other hand, it 
is Mr Bevin’s idea to submit a workable plan to the United 
Nations; to say that the British. Government are determined 
to carry it through, then the favourable verdict of the 
Assembly nine months hence would be well worth having 
and waiting for. If that is the idea, then it is surely 
clear that a federal plan which maintains British control at the 
centre of Palestine for several years to come without the promise 
of a final settlement would be bitterly opposed by the Soviet 
voting bloc and even by well-disposed governments. But a 
plan of partition, with its promise of diminished British forces 
and greater Jewish and Arab independence, would have a 
reasonable chance of acceptance. And acceptance by Uno 
would make it far easier for the United States Government to 
take in Palestine as a whole the political and financial interest 
which has been so far concentrated on the Jews. If Mr Bevia 
still believes in his original Anglo-American plan, here is the 
way to revive it. 


A Food Policy 


RITAIN has been committed, almost unawares, to an 

important set of proposals on world trade in foodstuffs 
which were debated in the Commons last week shortly after 
their publication in this country. These proposals are con- 
tained in the Report* of the Preparatory Commission appointed 
by the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United 
Nations to consider the suggestions for a permanent executive 
World Food Board put forward by its Director-General, 
Sir John Boyd Orr, at the Conference at Copenhagen last yaer. 
The Orr plan has been scrapped for the reasons that it would 
involve more international control than some nations, par- 
ticularly the United States, will stomach, and more inter- 
national finance than other nations, such as Britain, can afford. 
But this ew report does not merely give the Orr plan, as 
Mr Richard Law put it, a decent burial. It envisages in its 
stead a high degree of international control over world trade in 
foodstuffs and in other primary products such as cotton and 
timber as well, with the important difference that the plan of 
control, though drawn up by an international body, will fail 
to be implemented by individual action of the nations concerned. 
It is thus of first importance to Britain’s trading future and to 
domestic agriculture and food supply. 

Nothing is easier, where world food supplies are concerned, 
than to get lost in a maze of sentimental aspirations. It is 
desirable to prevent disastrous fluctuations in world food prices, 
to provide stability and prosperity for primary producers and 
to raise the. deplorable nutritional standards of backward 
nations. These are the aims which the new food plan sets 





* FAO Report of the Preparatory Commission on World Food 
Proposals. Cmd. 7031. HMSO. ls. 6d. 


out to achieve, and it points once again to some of the measures 
essential to their realisation, such as frequent international con- 
sultation over production and consumption (to be carried out 
through the medium of a World Food Council) and the 
provision of international finance on a much larger soale 
than at present for development schemes in backward areas. 
But any scheme needs to be judged, not by its intentions, how- 
ever good, nor by the quality of its advice, but by what is 
likely to be the actual effect of such practical recommendations 
as it embodies. On this test, the new FAO proposals warrant, | 
at the best, only a cautious and qualified approval. 


The hard core of the new proposals—the section which is; 
capable of being translated into practice at an early date—is| 
the formulation of international commodity schemes. The! 
idea in most cases would be to fix a floor price and a ceiling 
price for the commodity in question, and to keep the actual 
price within this range by a system of Government-held buffer, 
stocks. The world price would be prevented from falling. 
through the floor by purchase of stocks at the floor level,’ 
in the first place by exporting nations, and later, if necessary, 
by importing nations as well; and these stocks would 
be sold if the world price threatened to rise too high. | 
Some limit would be placed on the size of the buffer stock 
which any nation would be required to accumulate. If, how- 
ever, as is anticipated, there is a persistent tendency for supply 
to outrun demand, it is proposed that exporting nations should 
be encouraged to sell their surplus stocks at specially low 
prices to needy nations for nutritional projects that have 
received the prior sanction of FAO. 

The attractions of this scheme, at least in theory, are obvious. 
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It is designed to impart stability to world trade at its most 
vulnerable point and also to raise the living standards of back- 
ward peoples. On the need for preventing excessive fluctua- 
tions in world prices of primary products there is little need 
to expatiate, and on the desirability, on humanitarian grounds 
if no others, of feeding the hungry, still less. There are, it is 
irue, limits on what can be done by international means. 
There are so many needy persons in the world—some 
800 million of them in India and China alone—that their diet 
will benefit in very small degree from the food available, anc 
any appreciable improvement can only be brought about, if at 
all, by an agricultural revolution on their own soils. More- 
ever, there are grave technical difficulties in assessing need 
and in ensuring that the cheap food really does reach the 
persons for whom it is intended and is not resold on the com- 
mercial market. But at least this project, even carried out 
in a rough-and-ready. way, is capable of alleviating the worst 
distresses of a hungry world. 


* 


Despite these attractive features, the new FAO scheme con- 
tains at least three serious dangers, the cumulative effect of 
which may strongly work to Britain’s disadvantage. In the 
first place, it will have a strong tendency to keep the average 
commercial price of food well above its free market level. 
Theoretically, floor and ceiling prices could be fixed which 
did no more than iron out seasonal or cyclical fluctuations in 
price in order to provide stability. But the political pressure 
from exporting interests to obtain a price which they regard 
as “fair” and “ reasonable” (e.g., one that is well above the 
economic price) will be too strong to be wholly resisted. Again, 
in theory, any loss on the special price sales to needy nations 
is intended to be borne by the tax payers of the exporting 
nations ; but, in practice, this heaven-sent opportunity of 
dumping food surpluses in a humanitarian cause cannot but 
make it easier to fix and maintain artificially high prices for 
normal commercial transactions. In consequence, commer- 
cial importers, which means first and foremost the British 
nation, will be subsidising the special sales to needy nations 
quite as much as, or more than, the exporting nations. Between 
the exporters, who will want a high commercial price to cover 
their losses on the subsidised exports, and the needy nations, 
who will want it so as to create a large “surplus” for subsi- 
dised export, the British delegations to the price-fixing con- 
ferences will find themselves, as they did at Washington, in a 
minority of one, and it would take the stubbornest bargaining 
to secure reasonable prices. 

It is as well to be hard-headed on this issue. The war has 
so upset Britain’s balance of trade that her only hope of attain- 
ing equil-brium lies in a policy of buying in the cheapest 
market and selling in the dearest. Yet at the moment the 
world, under American. leadership, is expecting her to do 
exactly the opposite. The price of. all her principal imports— 
namely, foodstuffs and raw. materials—is to be stabilised in 
the joint interest of producing nations and needy nations. But, 
at the same time, no such “ stabilisation” is proposed for 
Britain’s manufactured exports. The principles of free multi- 
lateral trade and hard bargaining on the world’s markets are 
to be departed from in the one. instance but not in the other. 
However desirable in some respects, a policy of this sort is 
inevitably cruel to Britain in her present undeserved embarrass- 
ments and, unless pursued with. great care and consideration, 
is capable of driving this country to making drastic cuts in its 
imports in a desperate effort to balance its accounts, which 
would defeat the ends of the whole scheme by wiping out the 
one and only big commercial market for primary products. 

The second danger in the FAO scheme, and indeed one that 
resides in every scheme of commodity control that has so far 
been propounded, is that it may leave the door wide open tc 
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restrictive practices. The report envisages that for certaiy 
commodities, such as wheat and sugar, the effective demand 
—even with the aid of special price sales—may be too smal] 
to absorb the export surplus that is likely to come forward. 
Although some foodstuffs, such as butter, may be in shor; 
supply for many years, this general prophecy is firmly 
based. Under war-time pressure, food production. outside th: 
invaded areas has been rapidly expanded—by 30 per cent in 
North America, for instance—and contraction to a lower leve] 
would in many cases be uneconomic as well as difficult and 
wasteful. But who is to buy the enlarged export. surplus? 
Europe, which imported a high proportion of its food before 
the war and is the only continent that was a net importer of 
food, faces the future with a reduced purchasing power on the 
world markets. It is not surprising that the FAO report gives 
a qualified blessing to restrictive practices by stating that 

it is our view that subject to adequate safeguards quotas can 


be usefully written into international agreements for certain 
types of agricultural products. 


The United States Government has made no bones about it: 
satisfaction that these proposals leave the way wide open 1» 
restrictions on production. There are products for which 
world demand is so inelastic that restriction of their production 
is unavoidable. For one or two products, such as sugar, the 


‘blame lies on the stupid fiscal policy of importing nations. Bur 


economic restriction is always undesirable in principle, an:! 
applied to a wide range of commodities would be pernicious. 


Perhaps gestrictive agreements for certain commodities, such 


as wheat, were inevitable in any event, and the present FAO 
scheme may serve to postpone and to modify a ganging-up of 
the large wheat producers to parcel out the market. But this 
is not certain, and in any case the “ non-discriminatory ” prin- 
ciples that have been firmly written by an American hand into 
the new FAO scheme will penalise Britain, by making i 
difficult under any quota scheme to obtain maximum supplies 
of a foodstuff from its most economical source of supply 
and by prohibiting any long-term contract, such as the prese: 
wheat agreement with Canada or egg agreement with Eir:, 
which purchases the whole of some nation’s exportable surplus. 

The third danger attaching to the FAO scheme is the very 
real one that it may not work at all. Commodity schemes wil! 
only be adopted after a review by a study group and will be se: 
up, as the Americans insisted, under the xgis of the International 
Trade Organisation, when it is formed, with’ FAO in no more 
than an advisory position. But if many. schemes’ for individual 
commodities are drawn up in this way—and present intentions 
extend to wheat, sugar, rice, salted fish, and some livestock 
products—then the lack of a close co-ordinating policy may have 
awkward repercussions on the supply of products which ar 
closely interrelated. A system of international commodity 
regulation will only work in a context of multilateral trade and 
freely convertible currencies, which has still to be created. And 
even in these conditions the particular scheme propounded 
by FAO presupposes that each individual government will 
faithfully do what it is told—as regards fixing prices, maia- 
taining stocks, complying with export quotas and so on—by an 
international agency that is only advisory. In view of recent 
experience, these assumptions are not a little optimistic. 

In sum, the danger is that commodity controls, if they work 
at all, may severely penalise nations importing food on a com- 
mercial basis. This is an alarming prospect for Britain, which 
normally purchases 80 per cent of the meat, butter and egz:. 
and a large proportion of grains, that enter into world trade. 
A lot has been heard about the distresses of primary produceis, 
but it is necessary to remember that it is Britain’s principal 
suppliers which will be creditor nations in the future and it 3s 
this country that will be the debtor nation, struggling hard 1 
keep alive in a world where the dice are already heavily loaded 
against her. Most of the main exporting nations now have 
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the means to subsidise, if they so desire, their own food pro- 
ducers in the same way as Britain is now doing. To pass the 
buck to this country is to risk killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. For, if Britain defaults on her international 
obligations and is then duly relegated to the ranks of the 
“needy ” nations, then the only important channel of regular 
commercial trade in foodstuffs will be dried up, and the 
elaborate bulwarks for giving stability and prosperity to the 
primary producers of the exporting nations will be demolished. 

No doubt these views are unduly alarmist, yet they may 
at least serve as a corrective to the too easy acceptance of 
world food plans, whose surface appearance is all towards good 
results and whose hurtful effects, like the dangerous part of 
an iceberg, are hidden from view. The debate in. Parliament 
last week showed only too clearly how many sentimentalists 
there are who will vote without thought for anything that 


NOTES OF 


The Peace Treaties Signed 


The treaties with Italy, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Fin- 
land have at last been signed, seventeen months after the first dis- 
cussions on their content began. All the victors concerned and 
all the vanquished have put their signatures to the documents, 
although, in the case of Jugoslavia, the delegates went on pro- 
claiming their determination not to sign until the last possible 
moment. But this general concurrence is more apparent than 
real. Each defeated Power has signed with some reservations 
and only Finland has kept the reservations to itsclf—naturally, 
since only in the case of Finland’ would revision be all at the ex- 
pense of a single and neighbouring Great Power. The other 
Powers have either voiced their -protests or handed in formal 
memoranda requesting early revision. It does not follow that 
revisionism will be as disruptive a force in Europe 
after this war as after the last. But it is certain 
that the continent will still contain faults in its political crust 
through which new volcanoes of destructive nationalism may erupt 
from time to time. One such fault runs from Trieste along the 
frontiers of Italy and Jugoslavia, doubles back across Carinthia, 
skirts the frontiers of Hungary and Slovakia and ends ‘n the 
mountains of Transylvania. Along this line the slightest shift 
in the European balance is likely to produce a recrudescence of 
revisionist activity, 

However, it is not in Danubia but in Italy that the chief 
pressure for revision may grow. Of all the satellites, Italy had the 
best claim to the title of “co-operator” and it can be argued, 
as the Italians do argue, that of all the satellites, Italy bears pro- 
portionately the greatest burden. Count Sforza, the new Foreign 
Minister, in a statesmanlike interview with the British press, 
disclaimed revisionism and wounded nationalist reactions, but he 
equally admitted to the Italian Assembly that the Treaty 
had roused littl but resentment in Italy as a whole. 
On two points, in particular, passions are strong—the virtual 
destruction of the Italian Navy and the loss of sovereignty 
over all the Italian colonies, including those acquired before 
Fascism. The British Foreign Secretary, who with or without 
Count Sforza’s expressed desire to improve Anglo-Italian rela- 
tions, Must at some point consider nis country’s future ties 
with Italy, would do well to remember that Italian public 
opinion will lay the punitive naval and colonial clauses in the 
Italian Treaty, at Britain’s door. It is therefore fortunate that Sir 
Noel Charles has been able to assure the Italian Government 
that the British Government are ready to consider such modifica- 
tions of the Treaty as it lies within their competence to propose. 


* * * 


Skirmishing Before Moscow 


__ The empirical, not to say contradictory, character of Russian 
diplomacy has been more apparent in recent weeks than perhaps 
at any other time. At one time, agreement and understanding 
appeared to be the basis of Soviet diplomacy. The Russian con- 
cessions on the satellite treaties, the agreed agenda for Moscow, 
the series of interviews given by Mr Stalin to the Press, all 
couched in conciliatory terms, have not only broken the prolonged 
diplomatic log jam of 1946; they have even led to better hopes 
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sounds like “the marriage of nutrition and agriculture,” and 
how many Socialists there are who will accept any proposal 
to plan what was previously unplanned. That there is much 
good in the operations and the proposals of the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation it would be churlish to deny. That 
the British delegation to Washington was able, against heavy 
odds, to make a number of improvements in the original 
proposals is apparent. Regular food consultations, the creation 
of famine reserves of foodstuffs, technical assistance to backward 
areas, and (despite its dangers) the stabilisation of the prices 
of some commodities—these are all good works; but their 
praises have been sung elsewhere and it is desirable to stress 
for a change the one big hidden danger. This is, that in 


- rushing forward with arms outstretched to assist the primary 


producer, hi» chief customer may be further deprived of the 
wherewithal for buying his food. 


THE WEEK 


for agreement over the most difficult and involved of the issues 
still outstanding—the settlement with Germany 

Yet in recent weeks it is precisely over the settlement with 
Germany that the other face of Russia’s Janus head has pulled: its 
worst grimaces. Only those whose melancholy duty it is to 
follow the outpourings of Russian press and radio can have any 
conception oP the heights and depths of vituperation that have 
been reached. The chief target of the Russian outburst is Anglo- 
American policy in the Western Zones. The authorities there 
are being accused of every villainy—from “looting” Ruhr coal 
to conscripting German slave labour for the colonies—but the 
underlying criticism is the same: that the “ Anglo-Saxons” are 
building up the Junkers and the industrialists and restoring the 
military potential of Western Germany. It was agreed in New 
York before Christmas that the Control Commission should 
report to Moscow on the achievements of disarmament and de- 
nazification in the four zones. The Russian campaign reached a 
new pitch of fury when the Russian representative on the Control 
Commission accused his colleagues of sabotaging the proposed 
report. Since the Russians had steadfastly refused to divulge 
any information about the dismantling of war factories in their 
own zone, Sir Brian Robertson’s formal rebuke to his Russian 
colleagues can hardly have caused them much surprise and should 
certainly have caused them no resentment. — - 

It is usually fruitless to ask what are the aims behind any 
given phase in Russian diplomacy. Part of the attacks on the 
Western Powers probably spring from genuine fear. Some of 
the old centres of economic power in the West have not been 
destroyed and the decision to make credits available for German 
reconstruction could lead to a restoration of their old predomin- 
ance. But the chief reason for Russian outbursts is probably a 
maneceuvring for position before the Moscow Conference opens. 
The more the German people can be induced to distrust Anglo- 
American motives, the more they may overlook the fact that on 
almost every point—reconstruction, foreign trade, economic unity, 
frontier revision—the Western Powers have something substantial 
to offer and the Russians have not. 


* * * 


M. Ramadier’s Prospects 


M. Ramadier’s Coalition faces problems intractable enough 
to bring down more solidly united Cabinets. In the domestic 
field, a cross between a tug-of-war and a balancing act is going 
on in the field of wages and prices, The trade unions have, it is 
true, decided for the time being not to press for the complete 
realisation of their minimum wage programme. In return, the 
Cabinet has decided to follow up the first price cut of § per cent 
with a second. On the other hand, a certain flexibility has been 
introduced. Meat prices have risen—unofficially—with the result 
that meat is again obtainable in Paris for the first time for many 
weeks. But the unions may be compensated for this breach in 
price control by the Government’s hint that some wages may be 
allowed to rise. The danger of the situation lies in the continuing 
lack of balance between purchasing power and output—of which 
the meat crisis is a typical example. The unbalance also shows 
itself—-ominously—in the necessity of introducing an extraordinary 
Budget to cover special costs, such as reconstruction, while the 
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ordinary Budget already threatens a deficit.. of .net.-less. than 
140 -milliard francs. wae ener UT Gt reer te 
‘In the foreign: field, M.-Ramadier’s Cabinet :is. faced with. the. 
Indo-Chinese -War, an issue over which deep divisions have 
already appeared between Right and Left.- It now seems clear. 
that the Government is feeling its way. towards a more moderate 


approach than the fighting policy advocated by the High Com- - 


missioner, Admiral d’Argenlieu.. He has now been recalled, and 
General Leclerc may take his place with a mandate to end. hostili- 
ties and to open new negotiations with President Ho Chi-Minh. 
' This step will certainly be unpopular with the Right wing in the 

Chamber and probably with the more conservative members of 
the Cabinet. - ¢ _° ; 

Yet it seems unlikely that. any violent storm will ‘capsize 
M. -Ramadier’s ship at least until the Moscow Conference 
has come:to an end: All Frenchmen—from Left to Right—are 
conscious in every fibre of the German menace, and they wish 
M. Bidault to plead their case unimpeded by politieal dissension 
at home. 

: * * * 


Miss Wilkinson’s Successor 


The death of Miss Wilkinson has led to Mr- Tomlinson’s 
appointment to the Ministry of Education. This must come as 
something of a disappointment for it is doubtful if the new Minister. 
has the qualities now critically needed. to drive the central educa- 
tional machine along its appointed road energetically and fast 
enough. It is true that Mr Tomlinson has a better background for. 
this post than most of the other front bench ministers, for he has 
served on the Lancashire County Council Education. Committee 
and knows the teachers’ organisations. The language and problems 
of the educational world will therefore be familiar to him, and 
ii will not be necessary to waste time teaching him. 1 new depart- 

_ mental language. He will also be able to bring to his new 
ministry .a knowledge of the building industry which may serve 
it in good stead in its battle for new school buildings. But 
here the advantages are exhausted. It has taken Mr. Tomlinson 
e.ghteen montis to fathor: the problems in his old munistcy, and 
it would have been far better to have left him there, where he 
was doing an ext-cicly important job controlling the buniding 
resources of the inaiton, and to ignore the niceties of politiel 
promotion. Such experience is not an asset which the Labour 
Government has in such an abundance that it can simply be 
wasted. 

The Ministry of Education is not hatching any major bills 

nor any revolutionary new policies. The Minister has a large 
administrative job to put the 1944 Education Act into effect, and 
for this work there is needed the ability-to harness the depart- 
ment’s diffused energies and to whip them into a canter. Mr Hard- 
man’s statement last week about the progress of emergency train- 
ing schemes demonstrates only too clearly the inadequacy of the 
advance planning and the weakness of the execution of this opera- 
tion, and what is true here is true in other parts of the machine. 
As the result many areas of the country will be in the greatest 
difficulties when the school leaving age is raised. — 
_ The new appointments demonstrate one of the great difficulties 
of Mr Attlee’s administration. There is a plethora of latent talent, 
the restive back benchers, aching for a chance to prove themselves, 
but far too little experience of office. On the other hand many 
have had administrative experience in departments during the 
war, and this opportunity might well have been used to promote 
a promising candidate, who would have been prepared to stay 
at his post for a reasonable period without demanding a new 
seat in the political musical-chairs. A younger man would surely 
have filled the bill better. 


* * * 


Agricultural Policy 


The first day’s proceedings of the Standing Committee con- 
sidering the Agriculture Bill saw a more interesting and lively 
debate than took place on the floor of the House, primarily 
on the issue of whether the Bill should specify that agriculture 
will be “fully productive” as well as “stable and efficient.” 
The words themselves are vague; but the argument turned on 
whether -a guarantee in seme form should be given that British 
food production should be expanded to the maximum level or 
whether the Minister should, as he successfully urged, retain com- 
plete discretion to determine what proportion of Britain’s food 
needs should be home produced. Some members fear that British 
production may in due course be curtailed so as to economise 
expenditure on food subsidies and take advantage of cheap food 
imports from overseas. 
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._-/Fhe answer to this fear is not to lay down more paper guaran- 
. tees, which may not in fact be: honoured, but to make sure that 


British agriculture reaches a state of efficiency.that enables it to 
produce ‘all it can without undue cost to the Exchequer... There 
is no reason why British agriculture should not have a consider- 
ably higher output, in terms of value, than it has to-day, so long 
as—and this is the vital condition—it grows the right kind of 
foods at a rising level of efficiency. This is quite possible. The 
demand for. protective foods—and in particular. for milk and 
dairy products—should rise a great deal: further than its present 
high peak if the nation is to be properly nourished; ‘and these 
foods are enormously expensive to import, which gives added 
urgency: to the need for the Government to exert more success- 
ful efforts to obtain feeding stuffs from overseas.: . But the 
Government must guide production into the right lines, which 
means, for instance, that it cannot allow the uneconomic produc- 
tion. of. certain. wartime crops, such as potatoes, wheat and sugar- 
beet,to continue jndefinitely under normal conditions. 


It is certainly necessary to make sure that British agriculture 
is not tossed to and fro on the tidal waters of commercial policy; 
but it is for the Minister in the role of pilot to steer a firm course 
and the rest is up to the agricultural community. It is impos- 
sible to tie the Government to a promise to support a large agri- 
culture which may prove to be inefficient.. Sooner or later, the 
taxpayer would insist on a drastic axing of inflated food subsidies 
and, as a consequence, the demand for the costlier protective foods 
grown in this country would rapidly shrink. British agriculture 
warrants Government support in two ways—by a limited assist- 
ance to the food producer to protect him from foreign competi- 
tion and a limited assistance to the food consumer to assist his 
purchase of nutritious foods. But in both cases there really is a 
limit to the assistance that can be made available ; and the motto 
for British agriculture is that within this framework of limited 
aid its size can be as large as its efficiency makes possible. 


* * * 


Migration Merry-go-Round 


The Polish Resettlement Bill debated this week in the Com- 
mons is a legislative outcrop of a huge end paradoxical problem. 
By this Bill, which provides for an estimated expenditure of 
£4,450,000, the Poles of the various resettlement forces take their 
place in the scheme of British social security and a step. towards 
absorption in the British national fabric, a proper and necessary 
step. But for every Pole now in Britain there are hundreds of 
Displaced Persons, Polish and other, festering in camps in 
Germany and elsewhere, to whom he is an object of envy ; while 
—and here lies the paradox—hundreds of British workers have 
their names down on the immigration lists of the Dominions and 
await only shipping space and the fulfilment of formalities to 
shake the dust of England permanently from their feet. 


They will be welcome in the Dominions, whose attitude to 
immigrants has greatly changed since the war. Great Britain, 
on the other hand, is short of some 700,000 workers in coal, 
textiles, building and agriculture. It is practically impossible to 
disentangle feom the verbiage in which Mr Isaacs wrapped the 
subject in Parliament on February 4th how far, and in what 
circumstances, the Government is now prepared to fill this 
gap by allowing European immigration; their change of heart, 
if it is a change of heart, certainly deserves a welcome. Yet there 
seems a serious element of waste in this contemplated merry-go- 
round. There should be scope, in the needs of Europe, Britain 
and the Dominions, for some kind of arbitrage operation which 
would send overseas to a new life the homeless, the stateless, the 
potentially valuable but actually unvalued, rather than the estab- 
lished, the civically secure and the essentially occupied. But while 
the International Refugee Organisation itself remains embryonic 
and inactive it is presumably too much to hope that world migra- 
tion for the voluntary as well as the involuntary migrant shal]— 
with due regard for individual freedom—be envisaged as a whole. 


* * x 


Displaced Persons 


Bit bv bit the problem of over 800,000 displaced persons is 
being attacked. There is still no general plan, and there cannot 
be one so long as the new International Refugee Organisation, 10 
which the United Nations have passed their responsibility, has no 
budget guaranteed by sufficient members. The British Govern- 
ment has wisely signed up and to it goes a great deal of the credit 
for there being an IRO at all. If the governments of eastern 
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Europe had had their way the displaced persons of Baltic, Jugo-. 


slay and’ Palish origin would have. -been ‘left to. choose, between. 


an uncertain reception by the new regimes and starvation: in the 


camps of Germany and Austria. But now the delegates to IRO” 


are assembled in Geneva taking stock of the functions, assets and 


machinery which they inherit from Unrra and other organisations. 


They will do -well if they are at grips ‘with’ their task by the end 
of next summer. 


Happily, some governments are ready for action, however | un- 


concerted. In Austria the Government is giving to some 120,000 
Volksdeutsche from German-speaking minorities in Balkan coun- 


tries the chance to settle in working communities instead of camps. 


These people, who were forgotten in the Potsdam Agreement, may 
qualify by work’ and residence for Austrian citizenship. Even 
when this bold and sensible plan is under way, there will remain 
in Austria over a quarter of a million more displaced persons to 
be dealt with. 

Then Belgium is to beine: in. 20,000 refugees from the Baltic 
states who are now in displaced camps of the American Zone in 
Germany. They will take the place of. German prisoners now 
working in the mines. They are to settle in the Limbourg region, 
where houses will be built for them. There is also an Argentine 
mission in Rome organising the selection of family groups for im- 
migration, and a Brazilian medical mission studying similar possi- 
bilities in Germany. And Mr. Isaacs said in. the House of Commons. 


last week that inspectors from his Ministry were in the displaced . 


persons” camps studying. the capabilities of possible immigrants. 


‘All this leaves nearly. three-quarters of a million genuine: 


refugees, political irreconcilables.. and idle -rogues mixed up 
together in central Europe to be dispersed, settled and rehabili- 
tated. It,is high time that some practical American contribution 
should be made to oer future by a.relaxation of immigration 
quotas. 

La ow a 3 


After the Polish Election 


“You have sprung into existence in a fussy, brutal and 
disgusting manner. But since youseem to be alive and Kicking 
—we are going to recognise the fact of your existence.” . This 
seems to be Washington’s and London’s attitude to the 
new Polish Government headéd by M Cyrankiewicz. The magic 
formula about “free and unfettered elections,” that had been 
composed in Yalta and recited ever since in varying. tones of bliss- 
ful promise, uneasy expectation, embarrassed disappointment and 
thundering indignation, has proved utterly ineffective; and it has 
now been tacitly discarded: No honest observer has described 
the election as even remotely approaching a “free and unfettered ” 
vote. But neither has any sincer: observer thought a free elec- 
tion to be even remotely possible in the Poland of today, torn 
as it is by latent civil war, upset by the migration of millions and 


morally and politically deranged by the events of the last seven , 


or eight years. The statesmen at Yalta stipulated that the new 
Polish regime, essentially illegitimate and revolutionary, should 
produce a certificate of its legitimate birth and respectable paren- 
Jage—an impossible stipulation. 

M Mikolajczyk’s name is not to be found: in the list of the new 
Polish Cabinet. His party has been reduced to a score of seats 
in the new Sejm. His own following—apart from the insincere 
and purely tactical support given to him by the terrorist under- 
ground—is certainly large; but this is a typically peasant-like 


. their relaxation in the relatively near future. 


ah. 


passive following which will not raise a finger in defence of ‘its. 
leader, now that he has manoeuvred himself into’a cul-de-sac.’ 
The individualistic countryside has been nearly reduced to poli- 
tical silence by the socialist towns. The mere important will: 
from now on be the economic relationship between ‘town and’ 
counttyside. This will certainly be the hardest nut fot the’ 
Socialist-Communist coalition to crack. 

The néw Polish Premier, M. Cyrankiewicz, is a remarkable per- 
sonality. A very young Socialist —he is still in his thirties—he 
led the Leftish youth in the old Socialist Party before the war. 
During the war he spent four or five years in Auschwitz, ‘the 
worst of all Nazi death-camps in Europe. From there he 
managed to keep in touch with Socialist uaderground organisa- 
tions in the country and éven to take part in directing their acti- 
vity. Nobody among the political leadets that have emerged from 
the European anti-Nazi underground has gone through a similar 
test of character and will power. In the previous. Diet he showed 
himself as a politician of the radical Marxian tradition, with 2° 
civilised and independent mind and an indubitable sincerity of 
purpose. 

Following a familiar Polish precedent, the new Diet is to adopt 
a “ small constitution,” which means an interim charter that is.’ 
to remain in force for about three years, pending the adoption 
of a completely new constitution. The Socialists want the “ small — 
constitution ” to state explicitly. that in the transitional period civic, 
liberties will be restricted only as an emergency measure, and 
that when the emergency is over, freedom will be established. 
Meanwhile they want a division of powers between the President, . 
the Government and the Diet modelled more or less on tradi- 
tional parliamentary lines. The Communists prefer to model. 
the relationship between the Iegislature and executive on the 
Soviet pattern and seem to be naively reluctant to admit the pre- 
sent restrictions on civic liberties and to commit themselves to © 
Meanwhile the 
Government has appealed to its opponents for reconciliation and 
promised a new amnesty, the curtailment of expenditure on the. 
security police and so on. It remains to be seen how far the 
promises will be carried out and, if carried out, what effect they 
will produce. 


% ™ ¥ 


Disarmament Deadlock 


The Assembly of the United Nations having passed the buck 
of disarmament to the Security Council, the latter has been trying 
to do something about it. Conflict has arisen at the outset on the 
terms of reference for a disarmament commission. The Americaiv 
delegate on the Council has insisted that the scope of the dis-— 
armament commission should not include atomic weapons, « 
which are already within the field of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission ; he has proposed that the new commission should be 
called the Conventional Armaments Commission, leaving the 
atomic bomb in the lonely eminence of being an “ unconvin- 
tional” weapon. The Soviet delegate, declaring his desire to 
get on with disarmament without delay and protesting that any ° 
discussion on terms of reference would be a waste of time, has 
refused to agree to the American proposal and for the moment ' 
there is a deadlock. 

The reason for this combat of wills over the terms of refer- 
ence appears to lie in the fact that the majority report of 
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the Atomic Energy Commission is unpalatable to the Russians 
and that they reckon sn having a better tactical position if the 
report is rendered subject to revision by the Disarmament Com- 
mission and any action on it thus postponed. The Americans, 
on the other hand, are anxious to keep the question of the atomic 
bomb separate from the general issue. of disarmament, partly, 
no doubt, because they have put forward definite proposals on 
atomic énergy and want them to be publicly debated without 
being mixed up with endlessly complicated schemes for “con- 
ventional armaments.” There is, indéed, a strong case for the 
American point of view, for atomic enefgy is a sharply defined 
technical field in which there should be a chance of reaching an 
international agreement, whereas it is difficult to take seriously 
the prospect of an effective regulation of armaments in general in 
the immediate future. The experience of disarmament between 
the wars, when the only real success was in limitation of heavy 
naval construction—technically more suitable for regulation than 
military or air arms—indicates that definition of specia] terms of 
reference is an important condition of progress in a notoriously 
baffling enterprise. 


Congress and the Princes 


The agreement reached on February 9th between negotiating 
committees of the Indian Constituent Assembly and the Chamber 
of Princes has been in striking contrast to the complete breakdown 
in relations between Congress and the Moslem League. Actually, 
the ease with which agreement was reached between Congress 
and the Princes, in spite of the fundamental divergence of their 
theoretical claims, has been indirectly due to the intransigence 
of the Moslem League, for the threat of Pakistan and the need 
for endowing the Constituent Assembly with a character as 
all-Indian as possible in the absence of the League, has forced 
the Congress leaders to yield to most of the demands of the Princes. 
The Princes are now able to enter the Assembly virtually on 
their own terms and, generally spéaking, it is their interest to 
produce a Constitution by agreement with Congress. They do 
not want the central Government of India-to be too strong ; but 
they can hope for nothing from civil war. They are as monarchs 
little affected by the communal ranging of India’s population ; 
im any case, most of them are Hindu by religion and thus incline 
towards Congress or the Mahasabha. The most important of the 
Moslem Princes, who is also the most important of all the Princes, 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, has not only a majority of Hindu sub- 
jects, but is so enveloped territorially by “Hindustan” that it 
is essential for him to get an understanding with Congress while 
the going is good. 

While the Princes are thus making the most of their opportunity, 
the Moslem League remains in a position which presents the 
Viceroy and the British Government with an acutely embarrass- 
ing problem. Congress has demanded the resignation of the five 
Moslem League nominees in the Interim Government on the 
ground that, if the League declines to participate in the Con- 
stituent Assembly, it has no right to be represented in the 
Government ; the League Ministers have refused to resign, claim- 
ing that as the League originally accepted the Cabinet Mission’s 
plan without reservations, whereas Congress did not, the League 
has a better right than Congress to be in the Government. The 
League seems determined to retain a share of-executive power by 
keeping its Ministers in the Government. But can such a Govern- 
ment continue to function as a Government at all, and if it does 
not, what is now the constitutional position of the Viceroy? Can 
he dismiss what is still legally his “ Executive Council ” and form 
a new one? It is an irony of the present situation that Congress, 
which was so impatient for the Viceroy’s powers to be terminated 
even before India had a Constitution, now wants him to use them 
to get rid of the League Ministers. 


* * * 


Dr Salazar Reshuffles 


Something more than a routine rearrangement of Ministers 
seems to have been going on in Lisbon. Dr Salazar has divested 
himself of one of his offices—that of Foreign Minister—and 
handed it over to Caerio da Mata. The former Minister of 
Labour, Cancela de Abreu, has moved into the Ministry of the 
Interior to take the place of Colonel Bothelo Moniz, who was 
notorious for his intervention in all the affairs of the country. 
Most significant of all, the former Minister for the Colonies, 
Marcello Caetano, has been made president of the National Union, 
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the one legal party and political movement in Portugal. How do 
these changes relate to the army officers’. revolt of last October 
and the slight slackening of control which Dr Salazar allowed to 
the opposition in 1945? 


They appear to work at cross-purposes. There is a more liberal 
Minister of the Interior, but the change at the head of the National 
Union suggests the intention of tightening up discipline in its 
ranks, where spirits have been flagging lately. Although only this 
party is represented in the National Assembly—the opposition, 
Mowmento de Unidada Democratica, works underground—its 
members have been complaining about rising inflation. and the in- 
adequate resources allotted to the colonies in the 1947 budget. 
Foodstuffs generally are short, and prices, according to the cost- 
of-living index, 100 per cent above 1939 level. Wages have barely 
risen and black-market prices are on the usual European scale. 
The situation is one which an active opposition could exploit, and 
Dr Salazar may have hoped to take all necessary precautions 
against this by strengthening the National Union on which his 
regime rests, while making at the Ministry of the Interior what 
would look outside Portugal like a liberal gesture. 


* * * 


Consumption of Potatoes 


One of the main reasons for the relatively high calorific 
value of the British diet (2,750 calories) is the large quantity 
of potatoes that the average person consumes. Before the war, 
apart from the importation of special varieties, the United King- 
dom’s output was sufficient to meet the demand. Since 1939, 
however, potato acreage has more than doubled, reaching the 
record figure of 1,423,000 acres for the- United Kingdom in 1946. 
Production has followed suit, although the annual yield has varied. 

Demand for food consumption has increased correspondingly 
from a weekly average of 58,600 tons before the war to 112,400 
tons in 1944. (Fuller figures are given in this week’s Records and 
Statistics Supplement.) The following year it ‘declined by 5 per 
cent and fell again slightly during the first eight months of 1946, 
the fall being matched to some extent by an increase in the 
consumption of flour. Since bread rationing, however, there 
has been a sharp increase in the demand for potatoes, and weekly 
consumption for the last four months of 1946 averaged 128,400 
tons. This was only to be expected, as bread and potatoes are 
good starch substitutes and increased quantities have also prob- 
ably been fed to livestock. The present acute supply position 
has been brought about by the abnormally bitter weather. 
Not only has it kept supplies from reaching the consumer, but 
those potatoes held up in transit as wel] as those insufficiently 
protected in store have been affected by the frost to such an 
extent that a large proportion of them is unysable. This wastage 
will mean that the demand for potatoes will increase still further. 
To this increase in home demand must be added the demand 
from abroad: in 1938 the United Kingdom had a net import 
balance of about 100,000 tons, whereas in 1946 this had become 
a net export balance of some 200,000 tons, mainly to Germany. 


To ensure that stocks will last till the new crop becomes avail- 
able, exports this year will be reduced to 28.000 tons—no potatoes 
being sent to Germany—only 38,000 tons willbe fed. raw to 
stock and none will be processed into stock feed. But these 
savings alone will not be adequate. Either additional supplies 
must be obtained—the Ministry of Food is at this moment nego- 
tiating with the United States for imports and has just concluded 
a contract with Canada—or the present level of consumption 
must be reduced by at least § per cent. Failing these alternatives 
the stocks of old potatoes will run out before the new crop comes 
on to the market. 


* * * 


Progress Towards the Health Service 


More steps have been taken towards setting up the machinery 
of the National Health Service. The Minister of Health 
responded to the conciliatory resolution passed by the special 
representative meeting of the British Medical Association on 
January 28th by inviting the negotiating committee of the medical 
profession to resume discussions with him. At the end of last 


week, the representatives of the BMA and the representatives of - 


the other bodies on the negotiating committee decided to accept 
this invitation. 
In the meantime, Mr Bevan is going ahead with the establish- 
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ment of the Central Health Services Council and the Regional 
Hospital Boards. The Act lays down that the members both of 
the Council and the Boards are to be appointed by the Minister, 
after consultation with the appropriate organisations. He has 
accordingly requested various bodies to submit to him the names 
of persons considered suitable for membership. In the case of 
the Council, the details of whose membership are laid down by 
the Act. Mr Bevan has addressed himself to the various bodies 
representing the medical, dental, nursing and pharmaceutical pro- 
fessions, the hospitals and the local authorities. In the case of 
the Boards, he is requesting names from the university with which 
the hospital service. for the region is associated, organisations 
representing the medical profession and the voluntary hospitals, 
and local health authorities. In so doing, he has given some long- 
wished-for light on the character of the Boards. 
to consist of 20-30 members, of whom, originally, about one- 
quarter will have experience in the voluntary hospital service, one 
quarter with local government experience, and a smaller propor- 
tion, in,each case, from the medical profession and the univer- 
sities. “The balance will be made up of two or three people with 
experience of mental health services and others with a varied 
background, The members will give part-time unpaid services 
receiving only their expenses. 


It is the Minister’s declared policy, in appointing both the 
Council and the Boards, that their membership should be expert, 
but at the same time should allow a fair hearing to the views of 
interested parties. During the Act’s passage through. Parliament 
he emvhasised the expert rather than the representative nature 
of the Council and the Boards. — It will be the contribution the 
members can make as individuals that will be valued ; they are 
appointed after consultation with interested parties only in order 
“to secure a proper balance of the various types of experience 
and local knowledge.” This sort of public body is typical of the 
times. It is a compromise which tries to secure that an instru- 
ment of government is both. efficient and democratic. Experience 
80 far leads to the conclusion that bodies thus appointed are liable 
to be too sectional. It is up to. the hospital Boards to prove 
that their members can act as independently as Mr Bevan has 
emphasised they should act:and as tile success of the new hospital 
service requires. 
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Control of the Public Purse 


Obstinacy was more than usually undisguised in a tussle 
between the Opposition and Mr Key in a debate on the Ministry 
of Health’s supplementary estimates on February 11th. The 
argument arose cver a report published by the Comptroller and 
Auditor General a few weeks ago on the comparatively minor 
matter of an increase in the contract price for 2,400 pre-fabricated 
houses from £1,242 to £1,515 per house. The Opposition sought, 
perfectly reasonably, to find out why it had been necessary to 
increase the contract price by so large an amcunt. 

The details of the argument are unimportant but the principles 
of the control of public expenditure are not, and there appears 
to be a serious loophole in that control. Mr Key may well have 
been correct in the letter of his answer that it is the Ministry 
of Works’ business to supervise contract prices and that it was 
not for him on the last day of his association with the Ministry 
of Health to answer for the affairs of his future Ministry. But the 
implications of this answer cannot be accepted, for the supple- 
mentary estimates of the Ministry of Works show no sign of this 
additional expenditure, and when they come to be debated there 
appears to be no handle for the Opposition to grasp. Either the 
Ministry of Health must be prepared to give the full story for 
increases in their estimates even if they are merely paying local 
authorities for excess expenditure incurred by the Ministry of 
of Works, or Mr Key from February 12th must be prepared to 
answer as Minister of Works. He cannot have it both ways, 
and Mr Hudson was perfectly right to ask that the Committee 
should sit again and be given the answer. Since this request was 
outvoted, are both Ministries to escape further examination? 
This is too easy an -escape. 

* x * 
Principles of Dispersal 


A few details were given last week of the plan for the permanent 
dispersal of parts of Government departments to towns outside 
London. The first list covers 40,000 staff, which is far too small a 
proportion of the members of the Civil Service in London to ¢ase 
the problems of over concentration, and the discussions which 
are now progressing for other departments ought to dispose of 
another 60,000 if the Government is to make a valuable contribu- 
tion towards decentralisation. 















THE 
STABILISING INFLUENCE 


Between the manufacturer and retailer 
the wholesaler is a stabilising influence. 
He cushions the effect of trade fluctuations 
both on the maker of the goods and on the 
retail distributor. The wholesaler gives 
bulk orders to the manufacturer and holds 
stocks ready for delivery to the retailer in 
quantities to meet individual requirements. 
He reduces the number of transactions, 
lessens the dispatch worries of the manu- 
facturer, and saves time-wasting interviews 
for the retailer. 

The wholesaler is a vital link in the 
economic chain of industry . . . he is the 
channel through which goods flow from 
manufacturer to consumer with the mini- 
mum of waste and the maximum of result. 
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The proposals, however, raise further issues than the one of 
mere numbers. It is not yet possible to see the principles guiding 
the choice of towns, and it would be valuable if the Treasury 
would explain the reasons which lie behind the present selection 
both as a justification for some rather odd choices, and as a guide 
to other employers who may be considering similar steps. For 
instance why choose Brighton and Worthing for 2,400 staff, or 
Cheltenham or Blackpool for 5,000, or Bath for 4,000? Do these 

\pleasant resorts sweeten the bitter pill of perpetual banishment? 
In the short-term there is some justification for leniency towards 
a London-bred staff who find permanent transplantation very 
hard to bear. On the other hand future recruitment will usually 
be local, and there will be no need to soften the sentence. And 
what reasons prompted the choice of Sheffield and Cardiff? Was 
it local unemployment or the accident of available accommodation 
or something else? The choice may be excellent, but why was 
it made? 

In the absence of any official guidance it is worth considering 
what the principles of selection ought to be. At a time of labour 
shortage the choice should give preference to towns where the 
Government’s. demand for clerical labour will not conflict with 
local needs. This rules out the textile: areas where female labour 
is already at agpremium, and is an argument in favour of towns 
with heavy industry, where female labour is not specially in de- 
mand... In market towns with agricultural -affiliations a Govern- 
ment office might provide a useful source of alternative employ- 
ment, especially where local industries are dying out: the prob- 
jem here is more one of adequate transport. There is also an 
excellent case for the Government giving a lead to dispersal to 
satellite towns and the Ministry of Works is setting an example 
in ‘this with a nucleus of 600 staff. This should be repeated. 
The watering spas and holiday resorts are the most difficult 
selections to justify, for holiday accommodation is so desperately 
short that it is very doubtful if any encroachments by the Civil 
Service can be countenanced. Even from a sectional point of view 
10,000 civil servants may be deprived of a Brighton holiday be- 
cause 2,400 are in permanent residence. The diversification of 
local labour demands, the use of labour surpluses and the exist- 
ence of accommodation must be the dominant criteria of 
selection. 


* * * 


Plumber’s Paradise 


In calm or crisis, war or peace, one feature of the English 
winter remains unchanged: the annual explosion of thousands of 
water pipes after the first drop of the temperature below 30 deg. 
Fahrenheit or so. The resulting waste of manpower is not 
negligible, and the exasperation and even hardship caused to 
householders still less so. The widespread opinion that building 
regulations actually forbid a rational arrangement of pipes which 
would avoid such domestic catastrophes is, in fact, without 
foundation. There is no compulsion, nor had there been for 
some years before the war, to expose any part of one’s plumbing 
outside the exterior walls ; on the other hand, there is no com- 
pulsion to put it inside, nor, having done so, to avoid the awkward 
kinks and the proximity to the eaves which generally cause the 
trouble. A few feet of piping saved by penny-pinching tactics 
in the loft may, and often do, convert a practically weather-proof 
system into an invariable seasonal headache ; by the same false 
economy pipes are left unlagged and attics uninsulated. The 
Royal Institute of British Architects and the Ministry of Health 
have both published standards of good plumbing practice, but it 
is up to the builders, the architects, and the local authorities 
or individuals who commission houses to see that they are em- 
bodied in new construction. 

Is this enough? Considering the shortage of lead, the stil 
more stringent shortage of manpower, and the essential import- 
ance to health of a reliable water supply, is it not about time 
that this country stopped pretending that a hard winter is a con- 
tingency as improbable as an earthquake, and that the Gulf 
Stream justifies the neglect of every ordinary precaution suitable 
to these latitudes? The incorporation of the now recommended 
standards of plumbing practice in by-laws (varying regionally, no 
doubt, with climate) is no more impossible than the imposition of 
other sanitary regulations. There are strong technical arguments 
against a general resort to the more drastic solution, favoured in 
many Continental countries and in parts of America, of high- 
pressure mains, which entirely do away with the attic cistern and 
its complex of vulnerable piping ; their introducton in an estab- 
lished neighbourhood raises serious difficulties, since, among 
other things, pipes and taps suitable for a gravity system are often 
quite unsuitable for pressure.. But when entire new neighbour- 
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hoods. are being planned, as in the new satellite towns, there js 
much to be said for the pressure main on the grounds both of 
economy and of the final: exorcising of the burst-pipe bogy. 


: / x x x 
Rent Tribunals 


That the rent tribunal is a necessary instrument of social 
justice is substantiated by the fact that up to December 31st 
rent reductions had been made in 80 per cent of the 2,218 cases 
decided in England and Wales. The queue of over 1,500 cases 
awaiting decision is, however, far too long to give ‘confidence 
that redress of offence is expeditious. In those cases where re- 
ductions have been allowed, the rent has been brought down on 


_ the average to two-thirds of its former level, but the average 


conceals a considerable difference between areas which is no 
doubt due to the complete and novel discretion accorded the 
tribunals to lay down their own principles as they proceed. 

A curious social feature is the geographical distribution of the 
cases referred to tribunals. Nearly two-thirds of the cases have 
related to the London rezion. Outside London, the only impor- 
tant centres of activity have been Manchester (165 cases) and, 
for some curious reason, Brighton (131 cases). Inside London, 
it is not. the East End which has so far thrown up large numbers. of 
cases but Paddington (764), Hammersmith (451), and St. Pancras 
(290). . It is in these areas, which certainly contain a high propor- 
tion of large tencment houses which have been divided for letting, 
that the lodger living in hardship and misery is apparently to be 
found. The social chronicler might dig a wealth of detail from 
the proceedings of the rent tribunals...But in drawing general 
conclusions, it should not be overlooked that complaints have 
no doubt been more vociferous and possibly more sympathetically 
received in some areas than in. others. 


* * x 


Remedies Against the Crown 


The present unsatisfactory position in which citizens who 
are injured by neglect or default of a Crown servant find them- 
selves was given further mention last week by Viscount Simon’s 
introduction of a Bill into the House of Lords on Tuesday and 
by the questions put to the Lord Chancellor afterwards. It is a 
pity, however, that little progress ‘can be reported. Hopes are 
higher, but hopes are not performances. To the lawyer the sub- 
ject may seem a mass of technical difficulties ; it is clear from 
what the Lord Chancellor did not say in, the House of Lords that 
the various legal advisers to the various Government departments 
affected (and there can be none that are not) have been engaging 
in a legal battle, on paper, which is probably unrivalled in state 
documentary records. But, to the layman, the fact remains that 
in certain cases an individual who has suffered injury or damage 
is still without a remedy where the person causing the injury or 
damage was a servant of the Crown. 


Lord Simon’s Bill is intended to deal with only one class from 
among such cases, the case of a person who is injured as a result 
of the Crown ownership or occupation of land or buildings. This 
class of case received considerable prominence in litigation last 
year when an injured workman failed to recover damages for 
injuries caused by negligence because he could not prove that 
any one individual servant of the Crown was responsible for the 
state of affairs that led to his injury. But there are other classes 
of case in an equally unsatisfactory position. The Lord Chan- 
cellor’s reply was satisfactory, so far as it went. No one accused 
him of indifference to the problem, and his promises, his ex- 
pressed hope, that a comprehensive Bill would soon be available 
is one that everyone will accept without reservation. But while a 
promise (and that subject to reservaticns) that the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Bill, to replace Viscount Simon’s Bill, will be introduced 
this month is a considerable reassurance, no one, with the extra- 
ordinary delay of the past in mind, can really rest content until 
such a Bill appears—and is given sufficient parliamentary time 
to reach the Statute Book. Someone—and it can only be the Lord 
Chancellor—must balance the months of administrative action 
occupied in obtaining unanimity among lawyers against the months 
of loss, distress and uncertainty suffered by the victims of the 
present law. The House of Lords deserves the thanks of the 
public for the way in which, by these constant reminders to 
the powers that be, they have emphasised: this aspect of the 
problem. 


Shorter Notes 


The criticisms that have been recently expressed about the 
Ministry of Food’s refusal to sanction the extra foods for invalids 
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recommended by their doctors should be largely: dispelled ‘by the 
publication of correspondence between Sir Edward Mellanby, 


chairman of the Food Rationing (Special Diets) Advisory Com- — 


mittee, and the Minister of Food. Sir Edward asked whether the 
“hard principles” which governed the grant of extra rations 
during the war had still to be applied ; in other words, whether 
they could still be given only on grounds of therapeutic value 
and not as comforts. The Minister of Food replied that, in 
general, the principles must still be observed, but that the com- 
mittee might “ begin to take a more lenient view of individual 
applications.” It is individual cases of bedridden and dying people 
on whose behalf the recent complaints have been made. The 
argument that, unlike healthy people, they cannot supplement 
their rations, or vary their diet, by eating in restaurants, canteens 
and cafés is very strong, and the Minister has been well advised 
to make this small concession. 


Letters to 


The Czech Two-Year Plan 


Sir,—In your issue of January 4, 1947, we read on page 24 an 
article from your Prague correspondent. In the last paragraph but 
one the author concludes that Czechoslovakia’s imports obviously 
must be paid for by exports, and he continues: 


At present Czechoslovakia’s. exports ‘are very much below the 
pre-war figures. Just how much below is only known to a privileged 
few, for the published statistics refer only to prices. Though today’s 
prices are far higher than before the war, the total value of the 
exports this year is still only about 50 per cent of pre-war. More- 
over there have been. a number of reports recently that the monthly 
export statistics refer to goods for which export ‘icences have been 
granted and not to goods which -have actually been exported. As 
quite a number of slips can occur between the granting of a licence 
and the actual report, it. would. be useful, if the Czechoslovak 
authorities would clear this point up. 


Some assertions in the quoted paragraph are neither correct 
nor exact, and we should therefore appreciate it if you would 
kindly bring the following facts to the knowledge of your readers: 


(1) Data on Czechoslovak foreign trade are collected by the 
State Statistical Office’ in Prague which publishes these regularly in 
monthly and annual publications. All these data are available to 
the public to the full extent and such information is therefore not 
restricted to certain circles, called in your article “a privileged few.” 

(2) These statistics of foreign trade deal exclusively with goods 
actually imported and actually. exported, as is the case for statistics 
of foreign trade for any other state all over the world. It would 
be therefore quite wrong to believe that, for. instance, the statistics 
dealing with exports refer to goods for which exporting licence has 
been given and which have not yet been actually exported. Your 
correspondent may have been misguided here by the fact that the 
Czechoslovak press frequently publishes, along with data on actual 
Czechoslovak foreign trade, other data supplying the total monthly 
amount of import and export licences issued by the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade. 

(3) Since September, 1946, the monthly nominal figures of 
Czechoslovak imports have been higher than those for the corre- 
sponding months of 1937. In the case of exports the figures are 
higher than these for 1937.in every month since July, 1946. 


VALUE IN MILLION KCs. 


Imports . Exports 
1937 1946 1937 .1946 
September .... 879 977 FEF eicScak. 875 1,380 
October ........ 960 1,267 August ......... 1,146 1,235 
November ..... 986 1,349 September .... 1,100 1,450 
October ......... 1,126 - 1,811 
November ..... 1,047 . 1,869 


We are, of course, fully conscious of the fact that from these 
nominal data for 1946 no conclusion’can be drawn for a comparison 
of the real volume of foreign trade in 1946 with that of 1937, 
prices of both in exports and imports having substantially risen in 
the meantime. The State Statistical Office has been, therefore, 
endeavouring to clear up this point and has been engaged in cal- 
culations aimed at ascertaining the present real volume of Czecho- 
slovak foreign trade to permit a comparison with 1937. These 
calculations are of a considerably intricate character, and the very 
nature of the matter precludes the possibility of arriving at abso- 
lutely .exact results; any such results must necessarily remain 
estimates. According to the wholesale price index the price level 
has risen roughly three times in 1946 compared with 1937; con- 
sequently the present nominal data of Czechoslovak foreign trade 
are divided by three whenever reference is made to the volume of 
foreign trade. Having taken into account the roughness of this 
provisional computation, we estimated, for instance, that the pre- 
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There is no sign that the growth of the Civil Service is under 
control as yet. The figures for the October quarter show 
that onlv the Service Departments and the Ministries of Supply, 
Labour, Food and Transport show any decreases. The numbers 
in all other departments have increased, the most outstanding 
being the Department of Inland Revenue and the Ministries of 
Works, National Insurance, Health, Civil Aviation and Ordnance 











Survey. It is too early for the cuts, which have been appealed 
for, to have any effect, but the continued rise is serious. 
April, Aptil, July, Oct., 
Departments 1938 1946 1946 1946 
I.—Service and Supply........ 22,249 ° | 179,373 165,845 156,265 
TE.—Reweeee ©... 00... 2c0 00s 263,249 292,166 300,026 311,761 
WML. C5. di edecctcees 90,857 219,428 238,496 240,357 
Totals including Northern Ireland 376,491 695,950 709,449 713,589 








the kditor 


sumable real volume of the Czechoslovak foreign trade in October, 
1946, was about one-half of that. in October, 1937.—Yours faith- 
fully, F. FAjFr, 


President, State Statistical Office of Czechosiovakia 
Prague 


Nationalisation and Efficiency 


S1R,—May I support Mr W. H. Higginbotham’s illumfaating 
refutation of Tom  Sargant’s letter “Nationalisation and 
Efficiency.” Obviously Sargant’s case rests upon the premise that 
“industry, privately owned, is wasteful.” If no wastage can 
be proved his criticism of effects falls to the ground ; and as Mr 
Higginbotham points out, no evidence is produced in support of 
this reckless contention ! 

Like Mr Higginbotham, I am calling to mind piece after piece 
of evidence illustrating the efficient way in which British private 
enterprise dealt with industry. Two instances will, I think, 
suffice to destroy Sargant’s argument. They both occurred some- 
where in the years between World War I and World War II. 

The first illustration might be described as “a cruise down. 
the Tyne.” You may remember, Sir, that the Tyne had once been 
famous for building ships, but at the time I am speaking of 
British industry had recognised this for the wasteful pursuit it 
undoubtedly was. I remember that as the ship carried me down 
the river I was struck with admiration at the effective use of 
shipyard after shipyard. Not only had working conditions been 
greatly improved by the entire elimination of noise in many of 
them, but the inventiveness of industry enabled the workers 
themselves to loll about the streets of Tyneside in luxury and 
comfort. However, the piéce de résistance, in my opinion, was 
the introduction. of wild flower cultivation around the slipways. 

The second illustration might be entitled “a trip through 
Durham.” Here the effect of our industrial genius was clear for, 
realising that too much comfort and luxury was detrimental to 
man, our shipyard gentlemen were provided with really produc- 
tive work. Engaged in a field, some were busy laying a road 
that led nowhere, and others were occupied in transferring a leap 
of stones from one corner of the field to another by the human 
conveyor system. 

These two instances, not only illustrating the efficiency of 
British industry at that happy period of private enterprise but 
also showing its appreciation of the workers’ aesthetic needs, will 
undoubtedly remind your readers of innumerable others. —Yours 


faithfully, REx LONG 
8 Highburgh Road, Glasgow, W.2 


Annuities Taxation and Compensation 


S1r,—Referring to the article in your issue of February 8, 1947, 
I do not dissent from the conclusion that this whole question 
needs re-examination in the light of modern conditions (the 
Canadian Legislature has already done so and made the necessary 
additions to its Revenue Code), but it must not be assumed that 
all the benefit which might come from an alteration in our legis- 
lation would inure to the annuitant. It would, however, result in 
his being able to evaluate the attractiveness of an annuity much 
better than at present. 

It must not be forgotten that the “ widow with limited capital 
resources” and others in that same category do not suffer 
materially from the taxation of the whole annuity since they are 
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able to claim back the whole, or a very substantial part, of the 
income tax deducted. The person who does suffer is the wealthy 
annuitant, who—it is conceivable—might have to: bear’ tax at 
19s. 6d. in the £ on his annuity. «°° ell Tai , 

May I also in this letter comment on the article on page 252, 
“The Chancellor’s .‘Week-end.” I hold no brief for Mr Dalton, 
but surely the position is this, that if the whole of the shares of 
amr entire industry were offered for sale on the same day the result 
would be a very ‘substantial lowering of the price. I-have heard 
this side of the problem (of share valuations) put. up to the 
Revenue many times when it has been a question of valuing very 
large holdings. The Chancellor, therefore, in taking quotations 
for small blocks as governing the value of the whole is not work- 
‘ing On the cheapést lines. Looked at purely from the logical 
standpoint he is doing just the opposite.—Yours faithfully, 

, - * +. WW. Roprnson, Chartered Accountant 

97 Burges Road, Thorpe Bay, Essex 


{Last week’s note had in mind the. problem of valuing large 
holdings for death duties, and claimed only that securities held 
by the average deceased estate can almost always be realised at 
the prevailing market prices ; special arrangements for valuing in 
the case of large holdings are, of course, necessary. The com- 
pensation for nationalised industries is quite a different case— 
not of an entire industry being “ offered for sale,” but rather of 
being bought on terms chosen by the purchaser without discus- 
‘sion with the sellers —Epitor, The Economist.] 


_ Sir,—Compensation acising out of the nationalisation of indus- 

tries and utilities has been based in some cases on Stock Exchange 
values on the argument that the exchange shows the price between 
a willing buyer and a willing seller. That assumes that all the 
stockholders are willing sellers both as a group and individually 
at that price—an incorrect assumption. Those compulsorily dis- 
possessed of their property being unwilling. sellers surely should 
be entitled to compensation for disturbance over and above the 
alleged market value, that is for the element of force and com- 
pulsion. 

. Stock Exchange values provide a fair basis as between the 
several classes, of stocks or shares.and save much time and litiga- 
tion. in assessing compensation, but to those values should be 
added a fair percentage for the element of compulsion. The 
amount of the percentage is arguable but it would probably run 
to at least-20 per cent in flourishing industries so acquired. 

He who is deprived of something forcibly and against his will 
is surely entitled to more than a willing seller —Yours faithfully, 

R. C. NorTHCOTE 

Denton House, near Harleston, Norfolk. 


Tobacco Consumption 


Sir,—The. greatest surgical lesson of the last war was that 
even urgent and life-saving operations on an injured man may 
be fatal if performed before he is properly resuscitated. The 
same is true of ‘nations, and the Continent is full of examples. 
The present electricity crisis is an alarming manifestation of 
the feebling respiration and failing pulse which can be felt 
throughout the nation. It is the natural result of attempting .too 
many. drastic operations, even if well planned and well meant, 
onthe national structure before it had been resuscitated from 
the wounds of the war. 


* To enable us to stand these operations the Government sen- 
sibly arranged for a blood transfusion in the shape of the 
American loan to rehabilitate our industries. The figures for 
the past half year, however, show that only 5 per cent was used 
for this, its primary purpose, 32 per cent was spent on tobacco 
and 7 per cent on films. Why is this? I suggest that it is 
because tobacco raises a relatively enormous amouni of indirect 
taxation .and films do the same through entertainment tax. In 
other wotds the American Loan, our blood bank, is being used as 
an easy way to finance extravagant Socialist expenditure, and it 
is hard to imagine a more indéfensible misuse of a loan on the 
wise ust of -which our recovery depends.—Yours faithfully, 

‘ Dingle House, Winsford, Cheshire " W, N. Leak 


S1r,—The Chancellor of the Exchequer has admitted the desir- 
ability of economising in. the imports of American tobacco,-but did 
not mention the possibility of switching purchases to Empire 
sources and. the Balkan countries... The public prefer. Virginia 
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tobacco as a matter of taste, but would doubtless smoke any kind 
of tobacco rather than go without or do with less. A change- 
over would serve the double purpose of saving dollars and helping 
to: stabilise the economy of countries badly in need of financial 
support, notably Greece.—Yours faithfully, 

Larchfield, Churt, Surrey, GEOFFREY BRACKEN 


Agriculture Bill and Farming 
: Efficiency ' 


S1r,—Supervision of farming efficiency within the terms of the 
Agriculture Bill. does seem likely to be on a modest scale. Any 
expectation, however, that mediocrity and indifferent farming may 
therefore flourish as never. before is one which hardly. takes sufficient 
account of the nature.and effects of the Price Review system. 

A system of recouping increased expenditures on a “ Global 
Total” basis is one which progressively worsens the relative posi- 
tion of the under-average farm or farmer. On the other hand, 
price schedules which take note of reducing expenditures in the 
future, and which therefore it might be supposed would rebound 
to the relative advantage of such land or farmers, will almost cer- 
tainly be reflecting reductions of which the better-than-average, 
and better equipped, farmer can take most advantage. 

It seems most likely therefore that “ internal ” pressure on even 
the average farmer will be increased rather than reduced. In fact, 
so pronounced in some directions has the pressure already become 
that there is danger that the less well equipped farmer will be in 
difficulties long before opportunities of readjustment to labour and 
other problems are available to him.—Yours faithfully, 

38, Dreghorn Loan, Edinburgh M,. ALLAN Knox 


Road Hauliers’ : Victory 


Siz,—It is difficult to imagine why in your comment on Febrv- 
ary Ist on the recent road haulage strike you should accuse the 
employers of “ making full-use of the opportunities for obstruc- 
tion ‘which the: machinery. offered.” . The position was set out 
quite clearly in the following extract from a press notice which 
was issued by this association during the dispute: 

“The Wages Board was set up by Parliament after an exhaustive 
public enquiry and the fullest consultations with both the employers’ 
organisations and the trade unions. The prccedure laid down was 
designed to give every opportunity to take into consideration the 
views of all interests on both the workers’ and the employers’ side in 
this complex industry with its diverse and nationwide activities. It 
is not reasonable, therefore, to describe the machinery as cumber- 
some, but in any.case, if-any: change in the procedure is necessary, 
it is not a matter for unilateral action but for Parliament to decide 
after taking into account the interests of all concerned.” 

The last two decisions of the Road Haulage Central Wages 
Board came into effect on Februry 11, 1946, and July 1, 1946. 
When the latest proposals were put forward by the workers, they 
included among other things a demand for two men to be 
employed on all vehicles with a carrying capacity of 3 tons and 
over. Such a demand obviously called for careful consideration 
in view of the national need for economising in labour, particu- 
larly in the distributive industries, apart altogether from the claim 
for a 44-hour week, which represents a revolution in transport 
operation. ; 

The official application from the workers’ side came before the 
Board at the end of September, and agreement was reached on 
November 26th. There seems, therefore, to be no reason for 
the charge of -“ obstruction” on the part of the employers, as is 
shown by the following short statement issued after the accept- 
ance of the award of the Courc of Enquiry: 

“The Road Haulage Association has accepted the Award of the 
Court of Enquiry. In doing so it wishes to point out that it has 
been actuated throughout the negotiations by a desire to do nothing 
to prejudice the industrial recovery of the country, and it has been 
impressed by the repeated warnings by members of the Government 
of the need for increased production. For these reasons, therefore, 
it has hesitated to accede to a claim which will add many millions 
to the Nation’s Transport Bill. The Court of Enquiry set up by the 
Government having now made its recommendations, the Road 
Haulage Association has informed the Workers’ side of the National 
Joint Industrial Council of its acceptance of them.” 

It should also be remembered that the employers were sup- 
ported in their attitude to the 44-hour week by the three indepen- 
dent membérs of the Central ‘Wages Board.—Yours faithfully, 
2: H. T. Dutrietp, Chairman 
Road Haulage Association, 146, New Bond Street, 
ws : ‘London, 'W.1 ... 
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| Books and ‘Publications 


: Offensive Bomber 


‘s Bomber Offensive.’’ By Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir Arthur. 


Harris. Collins. 288 pages. 21s. 


Tuts book has many very good qualities. For one thing, it is very 
readable, written in a direct and lucid style that is in refreshing 
contrast to most Memoirs written by men who have won their 
eminence with instruments other than the pen. The earlier 
chapters have some excellent anecdotes, which do not suffer over- 
much from having a single hero. For another thing, Air-Marshal 
Harris has been very frank about the part that he played in the 
war. Though there is plenty of self-defence, and here and there 
a hint of retrospective embarrassment, there is no apology in this 
book. It mav therefore serve as opener to an equally frank dis- 
cussion of one of the most awkward questions for the British 
people connected with the winning of the war. Was the all-out 
“strategic” bombing of Germany successful? And was it 
justified ? 

Sir Arthur Harris, it is clear, has many of the qualities that are 
required of the successful militarist engaged in total war. He 
believes in himself and his own judgment. He.is.a hard man, 
determined to go to any lengths to impose his will on those whom 
he thinks less clear-sighted, less decisive or more subject to their 
emotions. To use of him the polite phrase that he “is no respecter 
of persons” is a ludicrous under-statement ; only the vernacular 
gives an accurate description: he evidently doesn’t give a damn 
for anyone. He is a great enthusiast for his own side. And he 
is also a very good hater, The Navy, the Army, all Civil 
Servants, especially those in the Air Ministry (“I can recall one 
civil servant whose whole-hearted devotion to the country and to 
his work was worth at least a division to the enemy on every day 
of the war ”)—these are only the beginning of his hates. (It is 
surprising, and not a little flattering, to find The Economist on the 
list. We had always supposed that the destruction of our premises 
“by enemy action ” was Goering’s work. After reading Sir Arthur 
Harris’s book we are not so sure.) Nobody would suppose, from 
reading “ Bomber Offensive,” that Air-Marshal Harris is an en- 
dearing man to know or an easy colleague. But war is a nasty 
business, and if it is to be won, it can only be won by men who 
are arrogant, hard and fearless. 

Sir Arthur Harris’s case is that Bomber Command won the 
war and could have won it earlier. Moreover, he defends with 
great skill his own policy of “saturation” bombing of whole 
industrial areas and derides the American policy of “ precision 
bombing ” on “ panacea targets.” 

Even within the narrow framework of the war, can this thesis 
be maintained? It would be silly to claim that the bombing of 
Germany did not do very great damage to German war production 
and transport. Of course it did, and if there had béen more of it, 
more damage would have been done. But the real argument is 
whether the resources of manpower and of industrial production 
that were engrossed by the heavy bomber programme for a long 
period at the crux of the war could have been used elsewhere 
to better effect. In particular, did the Bomber Offensive delay 
the invasion of Europe? The probability is that it did. 

Moreover, Europe cannot close its book at the end of hostilities 
and go off to Rhodesia. The really great war-maker is he who 
wins the war in such a way that his country (let us, for the moment, 
leave out all others) can enjoy the peace. Manifestly, that was not 
done in the last war. The gravest threat to the present uneasy 
peace lies, it need hardly be argued, in the festering chaos that was 
Germany. Without some economic and political stability there, 
there can be no real peace in Europe. The Allies have, it is true, 
done their best, since the last bomb was dropped to prevent any 
rational policy from emerging. But perhaps Air-Marshal Harris’s 
work did not leave much room for reason. For all the individual 
heroism that went into it, the final judgment on the contribution 
that Bomber Command made to the war must remain in doubt ; 


- contribution that it made to the peace is, unfortunately, all too 
clear. 


Exasperating Economics 


“Economics for the Exasperated.’’ 


By Gordon Rattray 
Taylor. 


The Bodley Head. 408 pages. 10s. 6d. 


THIs is an infuriating book, ..It misses, by a margin which at 
first appears narrow but which grows steadily and hopelessly 


wider, achieving -what every student. of economics, and. 
every intelligent citizen conscious of the haziness of his 
economic ideas wants: the perfectly. comprehensible, realistically 
based, up-to-date and well-written account of the economic system, 
its workings, its problems and its underlying principles. Mr 
Rattray has a good expository style, his blending of facts and 
figures with theory, his use of each to reinforce the other, could 
hardly be bettered ; his setting of British problems against a world 
background is first rate ; he has an uncanny gift for summarising 
and simplifying the toughest theoretical problems. Only .. . 

To begin with, Economics for the Exasperated shows every sign 
of having been drafted, or at least mostly thought out, before the 
war, and pitchforked prematurely into publication with no more 
than a few hasty addenda. The reader who has followed the 
excellent account and criticism of the gold standard, but who finds 
himself fobbed off with a couple of two-line references to Bretton 
Woods, has every reason to be exasperated. 

Then Mr Rattray’s easy writing and swift survey of events 
mask some curious pitfalls. There is an extraordinary paragraph 
(pp. 341-2) from which not even the most sympathetic reading 
can extract any other conclusion than that he believes the Russo- 
Finnish war to have broken out before World War II. No doubt 
he does not really ; but, assuming that one has not, in other and 
less violently illuminated fields, followed for oneself the course 
of the events which he chronicles, how much confidence in his 
accuracy does such a passage inspire? 

But the most serious drawback to this paragon of might-have- 
beens is its core of theory. Mr Rattray starts off with what looks 
like a first-rate popular statement of the main Keynesian proposi- 
tions and an outstandingly good account of the structural changes 
and rigidities of the economic system. But it gradually appears that 
to Mr Rattray the Keynesian relatives are absolutes. The industrial 
countries of the world do not merely have to reckon with a decline 
in the marginal efficiency of capital; they are “ capital-sated.” 
Recipients of large incomes do not merely tend to save a larger 
proportion of their receipts than recipients of small ones ; they 
are literally incapable of spending what they receive. And so on. 
The consequences of these divergences, of whose correspondence 
with the facts Mr Rattray offers no evidence, run and ramify 
throughout the whole book, as a small error in a compass bearing 
distorts a chart. 

His book .is probably the ideal prod in the ribs for the 
complacent economist—if there are any complacent economists 
these days—but the reader for whom it is intended, the exasper- 
ated ordinary citizen anxious to learn what it is all about, should 
read it, if at all, with extreme wariness. 


Brazilian Civilisation 


* The Masters and the Slaves.’’ A Study in the Development of 
Brazilian Civilisation. Gilberto Freyre. Translated from 
the Portuguese of the fourth Brazilian edition by Samuel 
Putnam. New York: Knopf, 1946. Published in Great 
Britain by Secker and Warburg. xliv + 537. 35s. 


THis remarkable book which has just been published in this 
country, was first published in Brazil in 1933, under the title of 
Casa Grande e Senzala (the Great House and the Slave Quarters), 
and has already run into four Portuguese and two Spanish editions. 
Its author is the most distinguished of the younger Brazilian 
anthropologists and historians, and this particular book, though 
greeted with a storm of abuse by reason of its frankness, its icono- 
clasm, and its indifference to national, racial and religious pre- 
judice, has long been recognised as a major work of sociology 
and, it may be added, of literature. It is an analysis of the relation 
between aboriginal Indians, Portuguese coloniser and negro slaves 
in colonia] Brazil, and to it Freyre brings the skill of the trained 
anthropologist, a wide-ranging erudition and an unfailing capacity 
for asking questions. The result is a fascinating study of the 
semi-feudal patriarchal society, based on a system of monoculture 
and slave labour, which developed in the great plantation houses 
of the colony. It is, in addition, the most penetrating analysis that 
has yet appeared of Portuguese colonisation and of the roots of 
Brazilian nationality, and it is, finally, an important contribution 
to the wider problem raised by the contact between so-called 
superior and inferior races. 

In Brazil—a society at once the most stable and the most tolerant 
that Latin America has seen—that relationship was conditioned 
by the dominance of the sugar-crop on the one hand and by the 
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The Great House and its 
“ entire economic, social and’ political 
system ” and its social history “the intimate, history of :practically 
every Brazilian” ; and while the latifundary system, .of «which “it 
is the symbol, made possible the economic development of Brazil; 
that system was also to result in a perversion of agriculture and in 
deficiencies in the supply of food which poisoned “the sources 
of life itself.” Malnutrition, slavery, monoculture, help to explain 
phenomena too easily ascribed to climate and race. 

This book may raise more questions than it draws conclusions, 
but one conclusion is certain. It is essential for any understanding 
of Brazil and the Brazilians, and the English reader has cause 
to be grateful for the skill and care with which Mr Samuel Putnam 
has made it available. 


scarcity of white women on the other. 
slave quarters became an 


American Economic Life 


“The Concentration of Economic Power.’’ By David Lynch. 
Jolumbia University Press, 1946. aera Cumberiege). 
423 pages. 3ls. 


THE mountainous labours of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee set up by Congress in 1938 ended in the mouse of a 
fifty-page report ; and there has hitherto been no adequate sum- 
mary of the vast amount of material which it collected on every 
aspect of American economic life. Nor, in view of the Com- 
mittee’s own incoherence in explaining itself, has thece been any 
clear picture of what the Committee was or what it tried to do. 
Mr Lynch has now filled the gap with a very competent summary 
of the evidence and hearings, complete with thumbnail sketches 
of the Committee’s personalities, an introduction on the political 
manceuvrings which led up to its establishment, and a brief final 
analysis of the reasons for its failure to focus the main problems 
before it more clearly. 

It is this latter question which gives the book its greatest 
interest ; for in the nature of things it can be answered only from 
a general survey such as this. Mr Lynch lays his emphasis chiefly 
on two points. The first, a matter of committee technique, is the 
danger of being impartial. A chairman consumed with a holy zeal 
against the infidel ; a hand-picked committee ready to back their 
chairman to the last ditch and the last auto-da-fé ; as few depart- 
mental ties as possible ; narrow and pointed terms of reference— 
these are some of his formulas for a committee which will 
genuinely focus the problems (even if on a slant) and force the 
pace of public discussion. There is a good deal to be said for 
his view ; and it is very noticeable that none of his conditions 
were actually fulfilled by the Economic Committee. 

Secondly, and far more important, the Committee suffered from 
the prevailing confusion of American economic thought below 
(and even sometimes at) the highest academic level in the last 
years before the war. The contributions to the Committee by 
Alvin Hansen, Mordecai Ezekiel, or Leon Henderson were one 
thing ; the general atmosphere of the hearings was very definitely 
another. If too much attention was given to trust-busting, and 
100 little to the economies of large-scale production or the more 
fundamental problems of full employment and industrial relations, 
the fault lay not so much with the Committee as with the atmo- 
sphere in which it worked. It is little use for an official committee 
to attempt to focus national thinking until public discussion has 
at least brought a possible focus in sight. 

Mr Lynch’s analysis leaves the reader regretting, that, after 
digesting the indigestible, he did not sit down to write the 
minority report which he m‘ght himself have produced had he 
had the chance. But that will no doubt come later. For the 
moment, he has provided a very useful introductory survey, with 
the additional merit (the astonishing merit, to anyone whom duty 
has compelled to plough through the arid wastes of the Com- 
mittee’s monographs) of being eminently readable. And there is 
even evidence, in flashes, that he positively enjoyed writing it. 


The Future of the Rupee 


“The Post-War Rupee.’’ By V. 
Press. 48 pages. 2s. 6d. 

An interesting and momentous dilemma faces the financial 
authorities in India. The basic factors in the position of the 
rupee suggest that there should be some depreciation of that cur- 
rency in terms of sterling and the dollar. Currency has been 
inflated at a much greater rate in India than in Britain or the 
United States and prices have risen much faster. On the oiher 
hand, never has the technical position of the currency been as 
strong as it is to-day given the substantial repayment of Indian 
external debt and the accumulation of sterling credits during the 


K.R.V. Rao. Oxford University 
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war. In the light of these contradictory indicators. should India 
raise or lower the exchange value of its currency? Professor 
Rao addresses himself to this question in a short pamphlet, which 
surveys: the problem with great clarity, insight and objectivity. 


‘He reaches the somewhat tame conclusion, “Leave things as they 


are ”"—-a judgment from which few well-informed observers of 
the position will differ. The right course is often the unspec- 
tacular one, especially in matters of exchange adjustments, where 
the mere weight of the status quo, if it can be justified at all, 
should be allowed to offset the contrary. guidance of more meti- 
culous calculations of disparities in cost and price levels. 

Professor Rao, in discussing the future of the rupee, sees no 
practical alternative to the continuance of the link with’ sterling 
for some time to come, though he would like to see some limita- 
tion of the power, which, he argues, the rupee-sterling uink gives 
to the United Kingdom, "to get as much of Indian currency as 
she wants by the mere process of issuing more sterling and selling 
it to the Reserve Bank.” 

Let Professor Rao be reassured on this score. The unbridled 
British expenditure in India during the war was incurred in a 
cause with which India’s interests were unmistakably identified. 
In the future it will lie wholly within India’s control .to decide 
whether or not she exports to the sterling countries more than 
she imports from them. Looking to the more distant future 
Professor Rao envisages a position in which the Indian rupee 
will no longer be linked to sterling or to any other currency but 
will be a fully autonomous currency to which “ it would not be 
surprising if most other currencies in Asia were to get linked.” 
This is an ambitious vision. To realise it India will have to show 
proof of economic as well as political stability in the years ahead 


Shorter Notices 


“ Price-Quantity Interactions in Business Cycles.’’ Frederick 
C. Mills. National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., New 
York. $1.50 


A statistical and mathematical inquiry, covering the period 1904- 
1938, into the reiations of movements in price and output of a number 
of key commodities. 


“Economic Research and the Development of Economic 
Science and Public Policy.’’ National Bureau of Economic 
Research, New York. $1.00 


This book consists of twelve papers presented at the 25th anniversazy 
meeting of the National Bureau of Economic Research, covering a 
wide field which includes methodology, specific national problems, 
policies relating to international trade and to employment. The con- 
tributors are drawn from academic, administrative and financial life. 


‘Qutput and Productivity in the Electric and Gas Utilities, 
1899-1942.’’ Jacob Martin Gould. National Bureau of 
Economic Research, New York. ‘$3.00 


This is a careful descriptive and statistical study of American 
utilities, tracing the growth of the electric and gas industries and 
placing them in the perspective of American economic development. 


From The Economist of 1847 


February 13, 1847 


IT may be a very unwelcome and humiliating doctrine for 
statesmen and legislatures to recognise, but it is nevertheless 
one the truth of which experience is forcing upon mankind 
more and more irresistibly every year, that they are much 
more powerful for evil than for good ; that the greatest and 
most ingeniously devised schemes to better the condition of 
the world, which have, when adopted, been applauded as the 
acme of wisdom and the greatest efforts of human intellect, 
have proved but miserable failures for the objects in view, 
while they have had innumerable indirect and mischievous 
It may be 


consequences never dreamt of or anticipated, 
hurtful to the pride of statesmen to discover how little they 


can really do .. . to eradicate misery, to alleviate suffering, 
and to improve society. Yet—so it is—the progress of civili- 
sation shows more and more how few and simple are the 
real duties of a Government, and how impossible it is to add 
to those duties without inflicting permanent mischief on a 
community. . . . The chief aim of all the statesmen who 
have acquired a high reputation has been to remove regula- 
tions and restrictions imposed by others—to remedy the 
errors of former statesmen by removing old regulations, and 
not by imposing new ones. All that can be said of the 
greatest statesman is, that he discovered error and removed 
it; that he found a country harassed by restrictions and 
regulations, and that he freed it. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Atom—Top Secret 


(From Our US 


A‘ the hearing of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atom:c Energy on February 4th, Senator McKellar 
unwittingly commutted a major public service. He goaded 
Mr. David Lilienthal into a statement of democratic beliefs 
whose succinct clarity silenced the crowded room and then 
bunched reporters. around the stenographic transcript clerk. 
Consideration of Mr Lilienthal’s nomination as Chairman of 
the new civilian Atomic Energy Commission had been com- 
pleted except for the attack pericdically delivered by the 
patromage-hungry; senzor Tennessee Senator whenever the 
former head of the Lennéssee Valey Authority appears tor 
appointment. After about an hour of malicious questions, 
the Senator said: “ The truth is that your sympathies are 
very leftish, are they not?” Mr ‘Lilienthal then outlined 
his faith in democracy as an affirmative, rather than a nega- 
tive, doctrine, a satisfying and positive alternative t} Com- 
munism, in such moving and effective terms that one sym- 
pathetic member of the inquisition, Senator McMahon, broke 
the respectful hush with congratulations “to a very real 
American.” 

The immediate results of Senator McKellar’s persistence 
are thus so negative as to have been positive, but they have 
not rooted out the obstinate suspicion, voiced again this week 
by Senator Bridges, that Mr Lilienthal is sympathetic to 
Russia and therefore peculiarly unsuited to be the guardian 
of the atomic secret. It is even less certain that those military 
circles who supported the defeated May-Johnson Bill for the 
control of atomic energy will not reassert their influznce—it 
is possible to infer that many of the questions asked at the 
hearings had their ultimate origin in this group. The test 
will come, not over the appointment of the Commission mem- 
bers, but over the appointment of Mr Carroll Wilson as the 
Commission’s general manager and Mr Herbert Marks as its 
general counsel. 

Because of these hearings, the Commission has recently had 
to do two days’ work each day, one in the Capitol and one in 
iis uncarpeted offices in the new War Department building, 
where it is said to start each day by re-reading the declaration 
of policy in the first section of the Atomic Energy Act of 1945, 
with special attention to one phrase contained therein: “ sub- 
ject at all times to the paramount objective of assuring the 
common defence and security.” The responsibilities assigned 
to the Commission in the Act are monumental without the 
complications that spring from the language of the law just 
quoted. They seem overwhelming as the implications of this 
“ overriding paramountcy ’ are understood. 

A problem faced by the Commission even before the keys 
were formally turned over to it at a homely ceremony in 
President Truman’s study on December 30, 1946, illustrates 
the point. One of the big plants built and operated by the 
Manhattan District employed processes that had been demon- 
strated to be obsolete. There was no intelligent alternative 
to shutting it down and dismantling it. This action appeared 
simple enough until members of the Commission thought of 
the information that would be given an interested world by the 
shut-down. It would be tantamount to announcing, first, that 
the process being abandoned was inefficient and could be 
disregarded, and, second, that other processes had been 
improved to a point where discarding of the inefficient pro- 
cess could not be further postponed. These disclosures, 


furthermore, would come during the course of delicate inter- | 


national negotiations, and might be expected to raise a question 
whether the technical bases of the negotiations had become 
obsolete. 


Editorial Staff) 


The Comunission shut dewn the plant, and a simple, un- 
detailed announcement was made of that fact. But no member 
of the Commission believes that any precedent was set or 
any policy formed by the manner in which this. first problem 
was handled. The incident, to the contrary, convinced mem- 
bers of the Commission that they will have to move very 
slowly and with great caution on all matters of policy. Me 
Lilienthal, the Chairman, and his colleagues emphasise that, 
so far, they have been despetately busy studying the law 
under which the Commission must operate, and the large, 
scattered and diverse institution they have inherited from the 
US Army. 


If the Commission has as yet no policy other than that pre- 
scribed by law, its members do have “ thoughts” about the 
general directions in which they should steer. A first thought 
is that a great deal more push should be put behind the pro- 
duction and distribution of radioactive materials for use in 
scientific investigations both in the United States and abroad. 
An excellent, though modest, start was made in this direction 
while the Army continued in control. Dr Eugene Paul Wigner 
directs the work at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and shipments are 
being made daily. By arranging for comparable work from 
the atomic furnaces at Chicago and Hanford, Oregon, exceed- 
ingly valuable research tools can be more plentiful and better 
distributed, 


Mr Lilienthal (and he is strongly supported in this by all 
members of the Commission) is deeply convinced that exclu- 
sive emphasis on the atomic bomb during the months since 
Hiroshima has been harmful. He is determined to shift 
emphasis to the constructive potentialities of self-sustained 
release of nuclear energies. Though no physicist, Mr Lilienthal 
learned a great deal about the engineering and economics of 
power while head of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
he regards the meagre and hesitant disclosures that have been 
made about atomic power for industry as naive. He will push 
research and development in this field hard. It is reasonable 
to expect an announcement within five years that nuclear 
energy can produce electric power at costs figured in fractions 
of a mill per kwh, and with total regeneration (or even more) 
of the fuel used. 


The Commission has made a start in formulating employ- 
ment policies for both technical and scientific workers. It is 
not as well realised as it should be that the centralised, inte- 
grated corps of scientists that achieved stunning successes during 
the war has fallen apart. It will never be put together again 
at the same level of efficiency. Ways and means must be 
found to bring it to some approximate of its former greatness. 
In this direction the Commission is compelled to face some 








“AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn from three 
sources. Articles described as “ From Our U S Editorial 
Staff’’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States, Articles 
with some such attribution as “From An Industrial 
Correspondent ”’ or “ From A Correspondent in Ohio’’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 
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facts of life that both the. Army and Congress chose to ignore 
‘in their preoccupation with “keeping the secret.” . A job with 
the Atomic Energy Commission must be attractive enough to 
invite a man competent to fill it; despite the stultifications of 
security regulations and the rather dismal environments of 
Oak Ridge (Dogpatch), Los Alamos (Happy' Valley), and 
Hanford. The Commission’s only important “thought” on 
this problem, so far, is that work at the sites must be. integrated 
into work in the same field at universities, so that workers can 
spend some time in the academic atmosphere they prefer: 


The problem of scientific staff, moreover, is not the only one 


the Commission must shortly face: collective bargaining as it 
affects less specialised personnel also has peculiar aspects under 
these circumstances: Ai the one site which has been opened 
for union negotiations, Oak Ridge, one plant has been: won by 
the AFL, by a comfortable majority, one plant by the CIO in 
an uneasy victory of some two dozen votes in a total of about 
4,000, and one plant voted for no union. The contracts are 
renewable next December. ; 


* 


The Commission has not faced its most dangerous problem, 
that of disseminating basic scientific information while keep- 
. ing its secret. Members have nibbled at the problem, and the 
problem has nibbled at them. -For instance, Mr Lilienthal is 
supplied with reports of spy activity around “the secret.” 
Indeed, such reports are gratuitously pressed upon him. He 
has no way of assessing the reliability of these reports, except 
by their character. He has no way of acting on them, even 
if they impressed him.. Actually he is not greatly impressed 
by what he has seen of the spy problem. But others may be ; 
and it is what impresses others—Congress, the Army, the 
Departments of Justice and State—that is important to the 
fate of America’s experiment in civilian control of a revolu- 
tionary factor in world affairs. In the Senate hearings, the 
emphasis has been almost entirely on the question of military 
security. Mr Bernard Baruch reportedly testified that Russian 
representatives betrayed a suspicious familiarity with secret 
processes. Mr Lilienthal himself was goaded by his ques- 
tioners into insisting that the major breach of security was the 
publication of the Smythe Report in 1945, which was authorised 
by General Groves, the arch-priest of security. Mr Sumner 
Pike, another Presidential appointee, in his testimony, made a 
promising attack upon the sterility of, secrecy when he sug- 
gested that American national security would benefit more 
from rapid exploitation of the industrial possibilities of nuclear 
energy—which would require some freeing and exchange of 
information—than from a penny-wise, pound-foolish insistence 
upon paralysing security measures. 

In pursuing this double, and almost irreconcilable, task of 
advancing knowledge of the atom while preserving every 
security precaution, the Commission must move very slowly. 

The Republican Party leadership which now prevails in 
Congress, and expects to capture the Executive power in 1948, 
does not like the men President Truman appointed to the 
Atomic Energy. Commission. It regards them as “collecti- 
vists.” This probably will not block the confirmation of 
David Lilienthal, Dr Robert F. Bacher, William W. Waymack, 
Sumner T. Pike and Lewis L. Straus. Republican elders do 
not feel prepared for a fight about atomic energy control now. 
The talk is that the Commission will be permitted to work 
along until 1949, when the law will be amended to increase 
its membership to eleven, and six “ private enterprisers ” can 
be appointed. Perhaps things will develop as the Republicans 
plan. 

But a mis-step by the Commission on the problem of security 
of information, or some international incident that incites a 
flare of American fear or belligerence, could upset the Com- 
mission overnight. Persons who understand how vital it is 
that the experiment in civilian control shall succeed should 
not underestimate the great hazards the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission must run these next few years. The Commission has 
not fallen foul of any of these hazards yet. That is about all 
that can be said. It-will be the most important and hopeful 
thing that can be-said on any future day for a long time to come. 
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American Notes 


‘Half a Trade Agreement ... . 


The fear that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, and 
thtough it ITO, were about to be scuttled by the high tariff wing 
of his party has led Senator Vandenberg, the Republican sponsor 
of a bi-partisan -foreign policy, to attempt to arrange a parallel 
compromise on foreign economic policy. -As extended, the Act 


“permits the President to reduce tariff rates by 50 pea cent without 


recourse to’ Congress. This is the inducement the State Depart- 
ment hopes to hold out to other nations at Geneva in April. The 
Republican revolt ‘has taken the shape of demands that further 
negotiations should be suspended while the administration of the 
Act by the State Department undergoes a full-dress-investigation 
to determine: whether the Act should be revised. It is now clear 
why Senator Vandenberg declined to go to Moscow. © The 
economic battle will be decided in Washington. 

What Senators Vandenberg and Millikin propose ace certain 


‘concessions in procedure by the State Department to allay the 


fears of Congress, in return for a pledge that Republican leaders 
will ensure’ a “hands off” policy toward the Trade Agreemen’s 
Act during the coming year. This five-point plan, which has been 
discussed and accepted by Mr Acheson and Mr Clayton, would 
empower the Tariff Commission. to review all proposed con- 
cessions and: define to the President the point beyond which th:y 


- should: not go, to avoid injury to the domestic economy ; it would 


put an “escape clause” in every agreement which would be 
administered by the Commission rather than the State Depart- 
ment ; i, would make public the hearings and recommendations 
of the Tariff Commission ; and: it would deny the benefits. of the 
most-favoured ‘ nation clause to countries not extending similar 
benefits to the United States. 

' Such an agreement can safeguard the International Trade talks 
from outright. repudiation, if it is accepted by the House of 
Representatives (which is not only the source of most of the 
agitation against further tariff cuts, but may be’ sensitive about its 
own right to originate tariff policy). But if the price paid is 
high enough to persuade Messrs. Knutson, Jenkins, and Gearhart 
to call off their bills, it is likely to limit severely the scope of the 
negotiations. It intcoduces a new note of instability into the 
negotiations ; should the United States cun into a business reces- 
sion in the next year, there is likely to be a stampede for the 
escape clauses. This is rather like the possessor of an. umbrella 
offering it to his less fortunate neighbour on the understanding 
that it will be retuecned at the first sign of rain. In economic 
policy, bi-partisanship comes perilously close to stalemate. And 
many will doubt whether postponing. the final “battle of the 
tariff ” until 1948, when it will be plunged into the politics of a 
Presidential campaign, is the trumpet blast that will bring dowa 
the walls of the protectionist Jericho. 


* * * 


No Golden Gates 


The “portal-to-portal” wage claims have been shattered, 
if not finally destroyed, by a Court decision that the now cele- 
brated union suit against the Mount Clemens Pottery Company 
of Detroit involved claims altogether too trifling for Court con- 
sideration, and that, in any event, any such claims could not be 
dated back beyond June of last vear when the Supreme Court 
gave the award that seemed, in the eyes of many union lawyers, 
to justify a completely new interpretation of the Fair Labour 
Standards Act. _ 

These rulings, which have shattered rosy union dreams of back- 
payments possibly aggregating $5 billion, were by no means an 
unexpected sequel to shock tactics both by the Treasury and the 
Justice Department. In the first place, the Treasury conceded 
that payments made by companies to unions would be chargeable 
against Excess Profits Tax over the appropriate profit-earning 
period, and with this substantial measure of relief intimated also 
that the ruling should not be admitted as “a premium for the 
admission of union claims.” 

In other words, industry, still rather uncertain of the official 
reaction to union claims, was told very clearly that such claims 
should be resisted, despite the fact that several large undertakings 
had already elected to settle out of court. 

The Justice Department followed with the unusual, though by 
no means unprecedented, decision to intervene directly in a private 
suit which might well injure the Treasury by as much as 50 per 
cent or more of any successful claims against industry. From that 
point, the issue was never in doubt, although Federal Judge 
Picard, of Detroit, in his re-examination of the test case spent a 
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great deal of unproductive time in trying to determine the validity 
of specific claims for’ time ‘lost. * But evidence. was so confficting 
that the doctrine of de minimus provided the only legal answer. 

Some of the so-called “ portal-to-portal’” clainis’ will, no doubt, 
survive the new rulings. , But, as before the 1946 award of the 
Supreme Court, unions will now. have to prove that.‘ “unproduc- 
tive time” is substantial enough to warrant compensation. And 
they must do so in the full knowledge that. the Court has once 
again demonstrated a masterly ability to abandon an untenable 
position without any direct reversal of. an earlier decision. Had. 
the unions, mainly from the Congress of Industrial Organisations, 
followed a modest path they might have secured some reasonable 
corcessions. But even for American unions in 1947, ey has 
no golden gates to open. 


* &-. ot 


The President’s Term 


Very nearly the first act of the new Republican House of’ 
Represéntatives has been to lock the stable door agamst another 
three-term or four-term President. A constitutional amendment 
to that effect has passed the House by 285 to-121. The habit of 
fighting Mr Roosevelt, ‘alive or dead, is hard to shake off. The 


actual wording of the amendment inchades persons who have > 
a provision which would ' 


served “all or any portion of two terms,” 
bar President Truman from a highly hypothetical spell of office 


beginning in 1953. At the same time, Mr Truman has again — 
requested Corigress to legislate on the Presidential succession. © 


His thought is that in the event of a vacancy at the White House 
the Presidency should pass to the Speaker of the House, an elected 
official, rather than to a Presidential appointee like the Secretary 
of State, as at present. 
he were to die and be succeeded by a Republican Speaker the man 
thus elevated to the White House would enter the Republican. 
convention in 1948 with manifest advantages, and it is suspected 
that Mr Truman derives a quiet pleasure from the rdle of a 
modern Paris. | 

Democrats who voted against the two-term amendment, resent- 
ing the slur on their late leader, were sharply reminded that in 
1928 the party condemned in advance the possibility of a third, 
or rather second and half, term for Mr Coolidge. But the implica- 
tions of the measure go beyond the guestion of whose ox is gored. 
It is characteristically American. that the main witnesses in this 
debate.are not the living but the hundred-years dead. Jefferson, 
whose party was known as the Democratic Republicans, appears 
for both sides. The Republicans quote his belief in rotation of 
the Presidency, his hatred of perpetuation of power, while the 
Democrats recall his statement, that in. certain situations, such as 
the threat of the creation of a monarchy, even he, Jefferson, would 
run for a third term. Ancestor-worship conveniently overlooks 
the Jeffersonian dictum that the country ought to have a revolu- 
tion every generation. The Democrats would do well to remember 
that President Wilson opposed the third term ban because it 
would “immensely weaken the President’s fighting power” on 
behalf of the people. . . . “ We singularly belie our own principles 
by seeking to determine by fixed constitutional provision what the 
people shall determine for themselves.” 

To attempt to tie the future by building bulwarks against the 
popular will is very reminiscent of the checks and balances which 
the Constitutional Convention. evolved to protect the Government 
against the masses. For most men, the sheer, physical strain of 
the Presidency precludes a third term. The present amendment 
would deprive the country of the possibility of continuity of policy 
in an unforeseeable emergency, and that in a spirit of vindictive- 
ness toward a man now dead.. The need for assent by two-thirds 


of the Senate, and then by three-quarters of the maneen gives time 
for second thought, ; 


State Finances 


While war has fastened an unprecedented debt total on the 
Federal government, State finances have. improved beyond all 
recognition. A recent survey by the Census Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce revealed that,. with few exceptions, 
cash balances were at record levels. Through 1946, the State 
authorities were able to fely, upon an exceptional level of tax 
receipts, reflecting new peacetime peaks for national income, 
while labour, equipment, and material shortages again accounted 
for'an abhormally low rate of capital expenditure. By the close 
of the year, 28 reporting States disclosed balances aggregating 





It is not overlooked in the Senate that if | 
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more than $2.2 billion in general, highway, and post-war: con 
tingency funds. 

‘It is interesting to compare the total of’ the funds given above. 
with the figure of rather less than $2.4 billion representing. the: 
gross indebtedness of all State governments at the close of the 
year. A substantial proportion of these funds, of ‘course, repre- 
sents the deferment’ of works expenditure that is quite essential. 
SO soon as present shortages disappear, but. the improvement in’, 
local finances is none the less welcome, and wil! no doubt*prove 
a useful cushion in the event of any general setback in industrial: 
activities. 

. There is indeed, need for prudent financing since tina: 
funds are now available, it is apparent that the State governments, 
altogether will be called upon to provide a considerable extension 
of social services. In a recent analysis of the New York Stare. 
position, Governor Dewey declared that while its financial posi-' 
tion was “thé soundést in history” it was confronted with new 
and increasing demands for social welfare, educational services, 
pension funds, and heavy constructional expenditures. 


One of the items which now seems to be causing concern is the - 


renewed enthusiasm of State electorates for further Veterans’: 
bonuses. Before the November elections, the general trend of 
opinion seemed to be that Federal payments should provide 
adequate cover for veterans, and that local schemes should be 
covered by tax receipts, or be confined to provision from special 
contingency funds. Since that time, however, as the National 
City Bank recently reported, “ scarcely a week passes without: 
some new bonus bill being thrown into the hopper.” In conse- 
quence, proposals for new veterans’ aid funds from States now - 
total $3. 6 billion—a total which compares with. borrowing amount- , 
ing to about $450 million after the first World .War. 

These proposals have yet to run the full legislative course, and 
many may be abandoned. Even a substantial reduction, how- 
ever, would leave them at an unduly large level when it is recalled 
that Federal expenditures in this direction, already generous, are. 


continuing through thie 1947-48 Budget year at an annual rate’: 


of: $7.3 billions The National City Bank’s conclusion ‘that: in 
view: of liberal Federal assistance, such. plans are “ premature” 


seems more than justified in the light of the urgent need Sie: ; 


development programmes designed to correct some of the p> 
vailing disparity in regional income payments. 


vt 
* * ® 


Sweet and Low 


(From Our US Editorial Staff)—The Committee on Agri- ° 


culture of the House of Representatives has announced to the 
world at large, and more particularly to the International Emer- , 
gency Food Council, a new concept of “ America First,” applied - 
to the nation’s sugar policy. The pre-war concept was one of ° 
fostering domestic production, through tariffs, quotas and sub- 
sidies, at the expense of the natural “ Sugar Bowl ” of the Carib- 
bean; the new design is to rig the distribution of world sugar 
supplies to benefit domestic consumption not only at the expense 
of more sorely: pressed consumers elsewhere ‘but also in violation 
of explicit US commitments to these other sugar consuming: 
nations and to Cuba in the single purchase agreement for joint 
account. 


Reduced to figures, the situation is that. Cuba’s estimated pro- . 


duction of 5,500,000 (short) tons this year can take care of in- | 


ventory and national needs, repeat last year’s contribution to, 
United States and European consumption quotas, and still leave 
some 1,416,000 additional tons available for distribution among 
the nations participating in the single purchase agreement. But | 
the House Agricultural Committee is demanding an increase ‘in ° 
the American quotas to individual and industrial consumers sufhi-: 
cient to provide the American housewife with Io to 15 more: 


pounds of sugar than last year, and to give industrial users a . 


corresponding supplement. If this were done, the additional . 
Cuban production would be absorbed in the United States, with ; 
nothing left for the other nations participating in the agreement. | 
In the crop year just ending, estimated production in areas under 
the US flag was just over its 1935-39 average of 3,954,000 tons, 

In “insisting” that the United States retain ‘all’ of the addi- ' 
tional Cuban tonnage, the full. committee formally adopts thé‘ 


attitude taken by its’ Andresen Sub-Committee at a sugar bear-'" 


ing in Washington on January 21st.. While this is not necessarily: 


the official position the United States will take in the TEFC. 
meeting, it does reflect a current attitude which must disturb... 
world concerned not only with an equitable distribution of. avails , 
able sugar supplies but, also with an appraisal of America’s in- 
tentions (or pretensions) about its. Trade Agreement programme 
and its championship of ITO. 


’ 


‘ 


“ 
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Middle East Oil 


The Middle East oil agreements (discussed in The Economist 
on January 4th) are now attracting. increasing opposition from the 
independent oil producers, who are seeking anti-trust action by the 
Justice Department. In Congress, the chief spokesman for the 
independents is Senator O’Mahoney, Democrat of Wyoming, head 
of the special committee which declared quite recently that US 
reserves would be “ insufficient for another large-scale war,” and 
urged the rapid development of synthetic production. 

The Senator, however, refuses to believe that the solution is 
recourse to foreign supplies, and more especially of resources 
beyond the boundaries of the Western Hemisphere. For one 
thing, the generally accepted European vfew that Washington is 
not Officially committed by the deal made between Anglo-Iranian 
and Standard Oil does not carry conviction with the independent 
interests in America. They emphasise the Standard Oil declara- 
tion that the Justice. Department and the State Department were 
both told formally that such a deal was on the way, and that no 
reaction followed. And they assert, in any case, that Official 
recognition must have been forthcoming both in London and 
Washington before preliminary moves were made. -Though the 
political aspect of the Middle East agreements is thus brought to 
the fore, it is obvious that the real concern of the independents 
follows from the loss of European markets for producers in the 
Caribbean zone, and the fear that such a development will jeopar- 
dise their future either by intensified competition within the 
domestic market, or by increasing federal regulation that will be 
tied to the State Department’s conservation policy. 

The independents, moreover, declare that since the Standard 
Oil interests already hold a considerable stake in Latin American 
output, the terms of the Arabian deals will greatly strengthen 
the grip of the relatively small number of international concerns 
upon the world oil market, and will go a long way towards meet- 
ing the aims of the Anglo-American Oil Agreement which is 
still nicely pigeon-holed by the appropriate Senate Committee, 
and which, quite recently, was thought unlikely to see daylight 
for some time to come. The independents have fought con- 
sistently against the Anglo-American Agreement, but in the light 
of recent deals some are beginning to wonder whether or not it 
would be better to have an official declaration of policy. Mean- 
while, the American Petroleum Institute, representing the major 
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producers, has confirmed its acceptance of the agreement, subject 
to Washington’ s assurance. that the government does not wish to 
extend its regulatory powers to cover internaticnal deals. 

' The Justice Department ‘seems to have endeavoured to allay 
some of the more vigorous protests by declaring that it was willing 
to examine the Standard Oil deals for alleged: infringements of 
the Sherman and Clayton anti-trust acts. Responsible trade 
quarters, however, assert that the Department is satisfied that these 
deals do not involve any question of “ monopolistic. practices ” 
and that they must be judged in the light. of State Department 
policy and of service needs. 


* * 


Rent Control or Decontrol ? | 


The focus of the housing problem.is now rent control, about 
which a vigorous controversy is raging, with chief attention on 
residential rents: A sub-committee of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee has just completed some hearings and has 
before -it a bill which would extend rent control. without change 
beyond expiration on June 30th of the present statute, another to. 
extend it with a 15 per cent advance and terminate controls some 
time in 1948, and yet a third to extend it with allowance for 5 
per cent rise each four months with termination of controls some 
time in 1948. General Fleming, head of the Office of Temporary 
Controls, was recently ready to permit a 10 per cent advance 
now, but was overruled by President Truman. Both the President 
and Governor Dewey in their messages advocated continuation 
of rent control last month. 

From August 15, 1939, to last fall, the rent constituent of the 
Consumers’ Price Index had risen 4.3 per cent while the index 
in total had mounted 53.9 per cent. Hotel room rents have 
recently been de-controlled. Provision has been made for upward 
adjustments in needy cases.. Rents on new construction are fixed 
more in relation to cost than to earlier periods. 

The basic argument. used by real estate-and property groups 
is that controls aggravate the housing shortage and are inequitable. 
Control advocates argue by contrast that construction is held up, 
not by lack of return, but by unduly high costs, and material 
shortages. In their view, arise in rents would cause immediate 
demands for wage adjustments and imperil present negotiations. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Coal Problems in Canada 
(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


ANADIAN coal reserves have been estimated as the second 
largest in the world, yet Canada imports a large (and grow- 

ing) percentage of its coal. Before the war, it ¢:nported about half- 
of its total consumption: but in the later war years, it was 
importing about 28 million (short) tons a year, almost exclu- 
sively from the United States, as against an. annual consumption 
of about 16 million tons of domestic coal. Quite apart from the 
distortions of the war economy, the relative importance of Cana- 
dian coal as a source of energy in Canada has been rapidly 
ceclining over the past two or three decades. .As recently as 
1926, Canadian coal supplied 31 per cent of Canada’s energy 
sources. By 1930, hydro-electric power had outstripped Cana- 


dian coal as a source of energy, and by 1945 water power was - 


supplying just over 30 per cent, and Canadian coal only 18 per 
cent. Petroleum (largely imported), and natural gas together have 
grown to be almost as important a factor in producing energy as 
home-produced coal. The above figurés do not take into account 
consumption of wood for fuel, for which statistics are not 
adequate: but the ratios between the several sources are not 
affected by the omission. 

One of Canada’s oldest and most important mining areas, 
situated on Cape Breton Island in Nova Scotia, has suffered 
financial stringency and unhappy labour relations for many years, 
and conditions appear to be approaching a crisis, Certain Pacific 
coast mines are also languishing. No wonder that Canadians, 
contrasting on che one hand the almost inexhaustible seams of 
Canadian coal, and on the other hand the increasing reliance on 


imported fuels and the deteriorating state of some of:the impor- 
tant coal fields, should demand an explanation of the anomaly. 
A Royal Commission, appointed in October, 1944, has recently 
concluded its labours, and the 664-page Blue Book which resulted 
was tabled in the Canadian House of Commons on January 31°t. 

Canada’s large and increasing reliance on imported fuels ceases 
to be a mystery when a map of North America is examined. 
The most valuable coal resources of Canada, measured by quality, 
thickness of seam, accessibility, and ‘extensiveness of deposits, 
are to be found in the. province of Alberta and portions of the 
two adjoining. provinces of Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 
The main industrial region and the most thickly populated area, 
however, lies in southern Ontario and Quebec, two thousand 
miles away. The gap must be bridged largely by rail. Ontario 
and Quebec have no coal at all. But the industrial wedge of 
Canada, located on the St. Lawrence Lowlands, nestles just above 
the greatest coal area in the world. The Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Michigan, Indiana and Illinois mines average, 
perhaps, a fifth of the distance away from the Windsor-Hamilton- 
Toronto-Montreal factories and metropolitan areas, as do the mines 
of the Canadian North-West, and a cheap water haul is available 
a good part of the way. 

The mines of: Nova Scotia and of the Pacific Coast are either 
on tidewater or virtually so, and a cheap water haul is available 
to them. The coal deposits there, however, are severely handi- 
capped in competition with American mines. Those of the west 
coast are approaching exhaustion. The Cape Breton mines have 
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to cope with pitching seams, submarine extraction, weak roof 
and floor measures, and workings under heavy cover.. These 
conditions, complicated by bad labour-managenient relations and 
failure to keep up with technological advances used in the com- 
petitive American mines, have brought about a discouraging 
situation. While man-day production in the Nova Scotia mines 
has been falling from 2} (short) tons to 14 tons, that of U.S. 
mines has been-rising. Acoording to the Royal Commission 


“more than half of the United States coal which competes in | 


the central Canadian market comes from States averaging 5.08 
to 6.77-tons per man-day in 1944.” (These are bituminous mines: 
productivity in the United States anthracite fields was 2.79 tons 
per man-day in both 1939 and 1944.) 

Under these circumstances, any idea of making Canada self- 
sufficient in coal is flatly rejected by the three commissioners 
who formed the Royal Commission. . Assuming that central 
Canada will continue to require 25. million tons a year, all of 
which must be imported from some source or other, the Commis- 
sion points out that even under the most favourable. conditions, 


the Nova Scotia mines could not provide. more than 5 million. 


tons a year, so that at least:20 million tons would have to come 
from Western Canada.. Under conditions of free competition, no 
Western Canada coal: reaches central Canada art all.. Even with a 
tariff of 75 cents a ton against -US coal-and with a $2.50 a ton 
freight-rate subvention, the- movement - of -Alberta -coal to central 
Ontario has never, in :normal- times; .reach¢d- more ‘than -about 
90,000 tons a year—a-mere*trickle: The Royal Commission esti- 
mates that a policy -of compelling central: Canada to use all 


Canadian coal would raise the price of equivalent fuel at least 


five dollars a ton—a-‘burden of over $100: million a year, which 
yp rest - the - retiiee upon the people and the industry 
centr: nada but, i iring their competitive positio 
eventually on all Canada. Sra eae Diet ae ie ieee 
Accordingly, the Commission does not advise any drastic new 
measures for encouraging the use of Cariadian coal. It would 
leave the tariff where it is: 75 cents a ton against U.S. bitu- 
minous coal, 50 cents a ton against U:S. anthracite; with British 


imports free of duty. (Before the war Canada imported up to 


2 million tons of British anthracite a year, almost all consumed 
in Ontario and Quebec.) -: It would discontinue the wartime 
import subsidies and the production subsidies, but would con- 
tinue a policy of freight subventions to encourage the use of 
Canadian coals over a rather wider band of territory than is 
possible without such help. 

Labour unions in the Cape Breton area strongly recommended 
public ownership of the coal mines, urging that this. would bring 
to an end the long era of animosity between workers and manage- 
ment, and would stimulate production. The Commission did 
not accept this view. .“ The-evidence submitted to us fell far 
short of establishing that nationalisation would result in higher 
productivity.” Mr Angus Morrison (one of the commissioners) 
in a separate report gave warning that the collapse of the Cape 


Breton industry seemed inevitable; unless adjustments were- 


made in industrial relations andthe present antiquated and ineffi- 


cient methods: improved. With a programme of extended: 


mechanisation and a new spirit of industrial relations, the Com- 
mission believes that productivity can again be raised: to 2} tons 
per man-day in Cape Breton and the industry restored to a 
competitive position. ’ 


Poland’s New Territories 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. IN WARSAW] 


A TRAVELLER. to Poland’s “ Recovered. Territories ” will almost 
surely: be shown, in the churches and. public buildings of- Upper 
and Lower Silesia,.innumerable ancient .Polish eagles. And now, 
in the archives: of the museum: at Jelenia Gora (Hirschberg) an 
old book has. been found, handwritten in Polish, which contains 
records of all births between February, 1694, and. July, 1715, in 
the village now called Laczinkowa (Lenschnik bei Kreis Neustadt). 
Written in the book “In Year of Grace 1866” is the following 
plaintive inscription: “It can be seen from this book that our 
language has not been eradicated from this borderland, where 
the German territories are next door. It lives—but for how much 
longer. Only God can know.” All of which is interesting from 
a historical point of view, but as spurious as most such arguments 
have become when intended to prove a nation’s right to territory. 
More cogent, in fact, than all the eagles—with heads turned 
tightward—are the strenuous efforts to colonise these territories 
which the Poles have made. 

These lands, largely depopulated, mined and ravaged during 
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the last furious days of the war, have been restored to an extent 
which is remarkable, even when it is recalled that much of the- 
land was sown in 1945-6. The Russians are still there, but most 
observers agree that they are concentrating on guarding communi- 
cations. The Red “Army ‘is mostly in the eastern part of 
East Prussia—only part of which is Polish—and in two districts 
in the west, near Szczeczin’ (Stettin). and north and east of 
Wroclaw (Breslau). In these most devastated ‘areas, according 
to reliable sources, the number of Russians is steadily decreasing 
and authority as well as installations are gradually being handed 
over to the Poles. The old German towns retain their physical 
characteristics and the result is a curious combination of an in- 
animate German setting with living Polish actors.. The street 
names, even when the streets are nothing more than rows of gaping 


‘skeletons, are Polish; the sound of the villages and cities is 


Polish ; the language of the schools, the newspapers, the shops, 
is Polish. The Polish Catholic Church has replaced the German 
churches. And the primitive eastern peasant carts now rumble 
up and down. Most important, there was on November Ist, 
according to Polish official sources, a Polish population of 4,392,000 
settled on these lands, 48 per cent in the towns and 52 per cent 
on. this region. .This is more than the population of Ireland or 
Denmark but still only half the pre-war population. It is aiso more. 
than- the government had dared to hope for when the first loads of 
people, in every imaginable wheeled contraption, went westward 
early in 1945. 

Since the reconstruction of the territories hinges on population, 
any examination of-what is happening there should perhaps start 
with an analysis of the present inhabitants. Of the present Polish 
population 992,000 are considered indigenous ty the Polish, 
authorities and 75,000 are still awaiting verification. Of the. 
remaining 3,400,000 Poles, 1,238,774 (about 30 per cent) have come 
from across the Curzon line ; 1,382,688 (30 per cent) from Central 
Poland ; about 150,000 (§ per cent) have been repatriated from 
Russia and 300,000 (10 per cent) from Germany. Also, 36,000 
have come from other European countries, including 3,000 families 
of Poles returning from Bosnia, where they had been forcibly 
settled by the Austrians in the 1870’s. From.France have come 
4;795 coalminers with their families, to be followed next year by. 
50,000, including families. There are also a number of skilled 
Germans whose knowledge of Polish has led to their return or 
retention, 


German Flight Westward 


While the Poles, during the past eight months, have been 
streaming into the western lands at a rate of 177,000 each month, 
the Germans have been moving out. Since February, 1946, when 
the official evacuation plan began to function, 1,483,000 Germans; 
have been deported to Germany, leaving a total of 670,000 out 
of the 2,900,000 or more who were there when the Poles began to 
administer these territories. It is not possible to tell precisely how! 
many fled westward with the retreating German armies. It seems 
reasonably certain, however, that except for the southern district 
of Lower Silesia, which was either untouched or only mildly 
damaged and in which most of the German population remained, 
some 4,000,000 Germans fled westward. 

At Potsdam the Poles received to administer all German terri- 
tories situated to the east of a line drawn from the Baltic Sea 
through Swinouisezie (Swinemiinde) and along the Oder up to 
its junction with the western Lusatian Neisse and farther along 
the western Neisse to the Czech frontier. In addition, they re- 
ceived the part of East Prussia not placed under Soviet admini- 
stration and the area of the former free state of Danzig. These 
lands, with their great natural and industrial riches, aré considered 
the key to a healthy economic future for the country. With their 
great industrial potentialities they could at last absorb the sur- 
plus rural population. The new coastline, 450 kilometres long 
instead of -72 kilometres before the war, has already produced an 
entirely new orientation in Poland’s relations with the world out- 
side. It is easy, then, to see how a Pole might be hypnotised by 
the economic future*this new country could offer him. But to 
an average Pole the mines of Upper Silesia are not the coin of 
his country in its dealings with other nations. The whole in- 
dustry of Silesia, mines and outlets to the sea included, is the 
potential arsenal for a new German aggression. This cannot be 
disregarded as a mere twist in the popular brain—it is shared by 
the French, the Czechs, and other peoples who suffered the 
German occupation. 

The patriotic attitude of the Polish population toward the 
government policy on this question can be taken for granted 
even though the national tax for the reconstruction of these 
territories was imposed almost simultaneously with the 
announcement of the election date. This was the reverse: 
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of conventional political procedure, -which always dictates 
that new taxes must. wait until an election has been safely 
won. The size .of the taxis significant—about one-third 
of the total budget expenditure’ for 1946—and even the apereoe 
could not object to it, although in the past they have complained 
that’.the administration of these’ territories is too much in the 
hands of the Polish Workers’ Party (Communists). 

It is only against the background of the destruction which the 
Poles. inherited ; ; of ‘their lack of technicians, food, and trans- 
port and the means of planned colonisation, combined with the 


profound war-weariness of the population, that what has’ thus ° 


far been accomplished on these territories; can be understood. 


The destruction of industry in Upper and Lower Silesia, where” 


five-sixths of it was concentrated, was immense. For example, 
of 4,032 of the largest plants in ‘Lower Silesia, 344 were irreparably 

destroyed ; about 500 have already been partially or wholly put 
into operation. In Upner Silesia 46 per cent of all plants, in- 
cluding the entire synthetic oil industry, were completely 
destroyed. In Upper Silesia, all of the coal mines’ were dead, 
although the majority were undamaged. In Lower Silesia, only 
9 out of a total of 46 mines were irreparable, and 31 of the balance 
are already working. 

The agricultural situation was even more serious. Of 850,000 
horses and 3,920,000 cows in these lands before the war oniy 
3.per cent of the horses and 5 per cent of cows remained. Now 
there are 230,000 horses (22,000 from Uhera ; 54,000 from across 
the River Bug) and 410,000 cows (7,000 from Unrra and 170,000 
from across the Bug). 

On November ist under the control of the Ministry of Indus- 
try, there were over 230,000 workers in 1,200 large and medium 
factories, not including workers in banks, ports, communications, 


forests, transport, shipyards, cooperatives, and industry ‘not under 


the direct control of the Ministry of Industry. 
In the relatively undamaged towns along the Czech border 


production is about nine-tenths of pre-war, and for the whole 


area about one-third. The coal output, ‘about 10 million tons in 


1946, is 59 per cent of pre-war and is expected to reach a mini- ° 


raum of 19 million tons in 1947. Electtical energy is one of the 


mest crucial problems, with output only 15 per cent of pre-war, 


largely because the generators are from 25 to 30 years old. 


The German Share-Out | 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 

IMPATIENCE and exasperation at the tactics and indecision of 
the Allied authorities in. Germany breathe through the report 
presented at the end of last week’ ‘by: the Secretary-General of the 
Inter-Allied Reparations Agency sitting in Brussels. Its delegates 
and their governments see the flow’of reparation deliveries drying 
up and hear war-ravaged ‘countries crying out in vain for industrial 
equipment they sorely ’need. Their only hope is that the Council 
of Foreign Ministers may put matters right in Moscow, and the 
delegates ofthe 18 nations represented on IARA have therefore 
asked that"their problem be put on the agenda. After twelve 
months’ work they have no clearer idea of their prospects than they 
had when they started. 

Without'a regular supply of resources to distribute the Agency 
cannot function. It is baffied—as is all econémic planning con- 
cerned with’ Germany—by indecision about the German level of 
industrial: production. The original Potsdam plan looked simple 
enough ; by’ February, 1946, the Control. Council -wasto have 
agreed on the level of industry, and all ‘plant’ surplus to its réquire- 
ments was-then to be available to the Agency: for distribution. 
Without: an ‘agreed plan for- -German production there ‘could ‘be 
no agreed siirplus.’ The Agency: lias ‘had to beg crumbs from ‘the 
Control Council’s table. In-the ‘first months of 1946 the Gontrol 
Council did release.a number éf plants on provisional reparations 
account ; but by May: it had become evident that Germany was 
heading for economic ruin and General Clay called a halt. He 
announced that, pending the economic unification envisaged at 
Potsdam,'‘there would be no more dismantling of plant’ in the 
American Zone. .In theory the American moratorium affected only 
the América Zone® -in practice; however, it has proved indirectly 
binding on the French and British Zones as well. _ General Clay 
has since modified his ruling. By declaring “war” ‘plants 
exempted from the moratorium, he was able to make another 
release of -plants to IARA in, the second half of.1946.. In addition 
General Robertson has obtained the approval of the Control 
Council for ah emergency scheme for British deliveries. IARA 
at his request submitted a list of its members’ most urgent require- 
ments, and he is now-meeting. these by supplying general-purpose 
machine tools from the British Zone to a total value of 
RM7s5 million: “The French» Zorte Cotamander: has: obtained 
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approval for a similar _ Scheme, , ‘in this case amounting , to 
RM 1S -million. ~ 

All this is better than nothing, but not bic. The releases are 
too irregular and uncoordinated ‘to allow TARA to prepare a long- 
term plan of allocation: it has to live largely from hand-to-mouth. 
Moreover, only ‘the release of a large number of plants offers’ any’ 
prospect of satisfying everyone: Small releases. usually leave dis-' 
satisfied customers. 


regular fashion. 

It is all the more surprising that IARA has so far beens a model 
of cooperation. Among the numerous international bodies in 
existence, it may claim to be one of the least publicised and most 
harmonious. Set up by the Paris Conference on reparations of 
December, 1945, IARA is a fully sovereign: body on which are 
represented the eighteen nations having claims on, Germany. In 
its assembly the delegates take decisions by ‘simple majority vote. 
In the event of conflicting national claims, there is an elaborate’ 
arbitration procedure. But harmony prevails to such an extent that 
this procedure has only once been invoked, when the French’ 
delegate was asked to arbitrate on allocation of a plant demanded 
by both India and the United Kingdom, — 

On the executive side, the Agency has an international secre- 
tariat. ' As the Control’ Council releases plant, inventories are 
circulated to members: Bids are made and the Secretary-General,’ 
having examined the various claims, submits his recommendation 
to the assembly. _ Various factors are taken into consideration; the 
reconstruction. programmes of the claimants, their raw material. 
resources, their pre-war commercial relations with Germany, and. 
so On. 

The Agency derives its powers from the final Act of the Paris 
Conference. This specifies two types of reparations: one category 


includes industrial capital equipment and shipping; the other | 


embraces all the rest. The total of either category each member 
may receive is fixed in an agreed table of shares. Great Britain, 


France and the United States jointly are entitled to 72 per cent 


of the first category and 62.4 per cent of the second. The remain- 
ing 15 nations share the rest. What then has the Agency actually 


handled these last twelve months? First to be shared out was the. 
German mefchant ‘fleet ; 686,000 gross tons of shipping were’ 


divided among members according to a special table based on their 
overall tonnage losses. Small, ex-occupied, nations feel that this 
arrangement treated them unjustly : for during the war they had 


no opportunity to replace the units of their fleet lost flying the 


Allied flags. For example, the United States, whose merchant fleet 
‘multiplied more than: sixfold during the war, was yet entitled to 


‘a greater..share of the German tonnage than France, Belgium, 
‘Greece and Jugoslavia together (this in spite of the fact that these 
‘lost between them exactly~half their. merchant fleet). 


Capital equipment released so far: amiounts to about 75,000 
‘machines in 139 plants. These come: mainly. ‘from the American 
:Zone and are at present being shipped to IARA-nations. In 
‘addition, there are the general purpose--machine-tools from the 
French and British Zones which are still being allocated. By the 
‘terms of the Potsdam Agreement the Soviet. Union, i in addition 
to providing for itself and for Poland out of its-own’ zone, was to 
receive 25 per cent of all capital plant released from the western 
zones as well. Ten per cent of this was to be delivered uncon- 
ditionally, but for the other 15 per cent the USSR was to deliver an 
equivalent value in food or raw materials from‘-its own: zone. 
Though 25 per cent of the western releases have been allocated to 
Russia, there is no prospect yet of the quid pro-quo. 

One of the Agency’s major difficulties is the settlement of 
German external assets. In respect of those in member~countries 
the Agency performs a threefold task: it attempts. to set up a 
universally acceptable law as to ownership, it tries to find a suitable 
standard of valuation, and it disseminates to members: information 
derived from outside sources regarding camouflaged enemy. assets 
_in their own countries. The first task alone is tremendous, for 
it raises the-whole problem of “test of location” versus “test of 
issue.” ‘The former principle looks like winning, and the ruling 
.of the 18 countties, onte given, may well cause this sore topic to 
be settled: in ifternatiertal- law generally. Valuation presenis 
equally tricky problems: -the inter-custodial conferénce has ‘tried 
to harmonise the. various national standards so as to make the 
totals at all comparable. - Lastly, the ‘intelligence functicn is of 
great service: much useful information came to hand when a 


census of external assets was recently taken: in Germany. 

In spite of its successful record so far the smaller nations with 
claims on Germany are wondering whether the share-our will ever 
come up to expectation. Unless the Allies agree on an economic 
plan for Germany and stick to it, they are bound to be dis- 
eg and TARA will cease to be an effective international 

y. 


But'so long as the German economic machine - 
works in fits and starts, reparations are not likely to flow in a very 
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The’ Mexican Textile Industry. 


ine _ [BY A CORRESPONDENT] bs 
At a time when the-leading textile industries of the world—as 
represented by Britain. and the United States—are grappling with 
the problem created by a labour shortage, the Mexican textile 
industry. has a problem of an exactly opposite nature to solve. 
Mexico has too large a labour force—too large, that is, if’ the 
mechanisation and re-equipment policy which is generally con- 
sidered ‘imperative is to be carried out: 

Mexican textile firms cannot, even if they wished, simply dis- 
miss their workers to make way for machines. Under the very 
strict labour laws employers cannot reduce the number of their 
workers -at will, unless the redundant men are compensated ; and 
compensation ‘is fixed at:the generous’ rate of three months’ wages, 
plus 20 days’ wages for every year of service. The very powerful 
Mexican Trade Union movement ‘Has established’ this principle 
as a legal right. ; 

Manufacturers are, therefore, in two minds. Mechanise they 
must, in the view of most of them, if they are to hold their own 
with their older-established competitors, now that these are once 
more invading the market. The war years have indeed been a 
golden age for domestic producers, especially the period since 
1941, when textile imports from the United States virtually ceased. 
The predominant cotton textile section increased its output from 
335,894,000 metres in 1939 10 §19,347.000 metres in 1944, In 
1945 exports alone amounted to 138,785,098 metres, mostly to 
other Latin American Republics. . 

But, while the end of such a high level of activity is not 
immediately in sight, it is realised in Mexico that it is only a 
matter of time before on the home market itself domestic textiles 
will be challenged: by the lower-priced, more finely-produced 
textiles from Great.. Britain and the United States. . Many 
operators are under no illusions as to the comparative inefficiency 
of their. plants. _Most.of these were set up, as small family con- 
cerns, duting the last century ; most. of the machinery was made 
and installed in the period between 1898 and 1910. Little new 


equipment has been added since 1939, as appears from the 
following table : — | ws oe 





GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
MANUFACTURERS 


and GUARANTORS 2 OZ. AIRTIGHT TIN 


e 1 OZ. FOILED PACKET 


Also ready rubbed 


: 382° 
- Mexican CoTTOoN EQuirMENT 

: No. of No. of No. of 
Year Spindles Looms Workers 
SECs eee ket ecgee 102,000 2,600 ta 
POS cies cas» Sie 06s 133,000 - 6,300 as 
OSS. <)>, sa iOS vie a0 01 500,000 15,000 22,000 
I 6s. 5.5.0 Mid das '6: 66 850,000 32,000 44,100 
Ae” SS, Se cr 950,000 34,000 53,000 


Re-equipment is necessary, then, in the interests of more 
efficient production ;. renewal of existing machinery alone would 
represent, it is estimated, investment of some $20 million. It is 
also regarded as desirable that the industry should also under- 
take a considerable expansion of plant. 

Up till about two years ago the Mexican textile workers’ unions 
were solidly opposed to. mechanisation, through fear that this 
would lead to many members being laid off. Now they have 
ceversed their attitude, and advocate rehabilitation of the industry 
with ultra-modern machinery—but with the proviso that laid-off 
workers be taken care of by the industry in one way or another. 
In line with this, che re-equipment programme of the large and 
important Compania Industrial de Orizaba, which plans to dis- 
place one-third of its labour force of 5,000 by machinery, provides 
for the establishment by the company in agriculture of those 
workers who cannot be absorbed in new departments or indus- 
tries associated with textile production. Other manufacturers, 
with smaller resources, on the other hand, are not so willing to 
install labour-saving machinery, if they may not reduce their 
labour force. 

The way has been paved towards a solution of the problem 
by recent negotiations between the two sides of the industry. 
Manufacturers and workers have agreed in principle to a plan 
for reducing the labour force very gradually as reconversion gets 
under way. It provides for the automatic suppression of all jobs 
left by workers, and the pensioning off of those over 60 whose 
efficiency is below par. By this plan it is estimated that in the 
first year from 4 to § per cent of all textile workers will be 
eliminated. The ultimate goal is a reduction of 25 per cent—a 
figure regarded as consistent with the modernisation of existing 
plant. Thus it is hoped to solve a problem peculiarly Mexican 
at the present time, but which to the student of current trends 
in Jabour organisation may well appear to have wider implications. 


“ Scarcity, did you say ! And in times 
of scarcity which commodities become 
scarcest of all! The best, of course !” 









It is true that WHITE HORSE WHISKY 
is in short supply. It is also true that its 





quality was never finer than it is today. 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bot. 25/9, 4-Bot. 13/6 as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. 
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’ 
Fo R a year now, BETRO has 
been reporting to industry on 
overseas markets. Its wide and 
flexible machinery is unique in 
range and in sensitivity to market 
conditions. In BETRO’S first year 
of activity, research has been 
carried out on many hundreds of 
problems raised by firms planning 
to expand their markets or open 
up new ones. In. the field of 
Engineering, for example, BETRO 
has executed research commis- 
sions for firms like The General 
Electric Co. Ltd., Guest, Keen & 
Nettlefolds Ltd. and Ferranti 
Ltd. (to name only three); and 





reported on subjects as varied as 
irrigation in South America, 
trading conditions for containers 
in the Middle East, and the pro- 
duction of aluminium on the 
Continent. BETRO’S service is 
available to all manufacturers 
who are casting inquiring eyes 
overseas. Applications for mem- 
bership should be made to the 
Secretary. 


BRITISH EXPORT TRADE RESEARCH ORGANISATION 
Dept EC, 48 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.! - REGent 3001 








The Book of the 
‘BRITAIN CAN MAKE IT’ EXHIBITION 


pmsien. 40 





Containing reviews by 27 experts of every aspect 
of modern design that affects yeu and your 
home, and an epilogue by 

- BERNARD SHAW 
The work .of the best.British designers is fully 


illustrated by 


365 PHOTOGRAPHS 
of articles in the Exhibition 


Published for the Council of Industrial 
Design. From all booksellers or. direct 
from H.M. Stationery Office, London, 
Edinburgh, Manchester, 


(postage 6d.). 


LARGE 4to 


Cardiff 


6/- 
NET 
. OVER 50,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD 
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‘THE GROWTH OF 


A SERVICE 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago, in the streets of Vienna, 
International Student Service was formed: a medium 
through which students and professors everywhere were 
able to help, both physically and morally, their less 
fortunate colleagues in other lands. 

Through the years I.S.S. expanded and, as actual 
material need became less urgent, turned more to 
educational and cultural activities. Through conferences 
and exchange schemes it fostered friendship between 
academic peoples of all races, nations and creeds. In its 
Geneva headquarters were prepared such publications 
as “ Education in India and the Netherlands Indies ” ; 
“Student Health and Sport in the University ” ; 
“ Rebuilding Peace in Europe”; and (published, in 
this country, by the Oxford University Press) Dr. 
Kotschnig’s book “ Unemployment in the Learned 
Professions.” 

During the war International Student Service found 
much to do. amongst prisoners of war on both sides of 
the line. Because of its traditional “ neutrality,” it was 
able to proceed almost unhindered with this work and, 
in some places, was able to assist in the formation of 
camp universities. In the last two years alone of the 
war, for instance, I.S.S. provided books and study 
materials to (amongst others) more than 3,500 British, 
1,400 American and 4,500 Polish prisoners while, to 
lessen the distress caused by the acute shortage of text 
books, 1,500 study courses were multigraphed for 
Italian prisoners. 

At the same time, teachers and students interned in 
Switzerland were assisted and encouraged. Here, too, 
camp universities were formed and, in some cases, 
permission was obtained for certain internees to enter 
Swiss universities. 

An inevitable by-product of war is an increase in 
tuberculosis. In the spring of 1944 the Geneva I.S.S. 
office, in collaboration-with Don Suisse, took the first 


.. $teps to open’an international university sanatorium at 


Leysin, Vaud. Here, in the mountains, there are now 
three ‘clinics filled to capacity with students of all 
nations, including six Britons. While undergoing 
medical treatment, they are assisted in continuing their 
studies. - 

Faced with urgent: and increasing responsibilities, ally 
conscious of the tragic shortage of books, a 

tién, etc., International Student Service is appealing ior 
financial support to all who are interested in the revival 
of a sorely battered university world. Enjoying the 
support and co-operation of UNESCO, as it has for so 
long enjoyed the support of people of all persuasions, 
1.S.S. looks forward to many years of valuable work in 
the academic field—with your help. 

If you have found this brief outline interesting, you 
can obtain several publications, dealing more fully with 
the work of International Student Service, from the 
London “office. “Listen, too, to Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
speaking “for I.S.S. in the Week’s Good Cause at 
8.25 p.m,-on Sunday, 16th February. 

Whatever you can spare, no matter how small a sum it is, 
will be gratefully received by the Hon. Treasurer, 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT SERVICE, 


.59, GLOUCESTER PLACE, PORTMAN SQuaRE, Lonpon, W.1 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Coal Consequences 


HAT is the economic cost of Britain’s defeat in the battle 
for coal ‘this winter? What is the price, in terms of a 
more rational fuel strategy, to avert even graver crisis next 
winter? These two questions are a stark simplification of a 
whole complex of issues—the immediate effects of power cuts; 
the painful process of rebuilding minimum working stocks of 
coal in industrial bunkers; the complete dislocation of industry 
during the period of crisis, which promises to extend to three 
weeks instead of as many. days; the eventual re-starting of indus- 
try “cold” needing weeks to run in; and, for the second time 
in two years, the building up, with infinite labour, of its stocks 
of working capital and intermediate products, coupled with an 
attempt to overtake lost output. 

To attempt to measure these problems, however, is not easy. 
Even in this age of statistics, there is no information about the 
regional distribution of employment which would enable some 
estimate to be made of the potential consequences of the 
cessation of power supplies over the broad belt of England 
from the South East to the North West. To get even the 
roughest impression of the numbers affected it is necessary to 
go through the statistical backdoor and take the figures of in- 
sured workers—which is a poor substitute for the real thing. 
On this basis, the total number of persons -affected is of the 
order of 9 million ; but not all of these will have become unem- 
ployed as a result of the power cuts. For example, in the North 
Western region, the number of insured workers is about 2.2 
million, of which roughly 450,000 are in metals and engineering 
and 375,000 in textiles and clothing. These are now largely 
unemployed, but only part. of the 225,000 in the distributive 
trades will have ceased work; some 160,000 will still be occupied 
i government services ; and the position of well over 900,000 
workers in “ other industries” defies analysis. Probably the 
best guess is that more, rather than less, than half of the total 
of insured workers in the industrial regions at present affected 
by power cuts may soon be more or less idle. Some, for 
the time being, remain technically employed, since notices. have 
not been served upon them. But it will be surprising, if the 
period of the cuts extends beyond a week or two, if the conse- 
quent unemployment (open and concealed) does not reach 53 
million, and it might exceed 6 million—say one-third of the total 
employed in industry, and over three-quarters of those engaged 
in manufacturing industry. 

Obviously, there is no very great certainty about an estimate 
of this sort. And. it is even more problematical to translate 
it into terms of the inevitable reduction of the national income. 
But while the immediate crisis lasts, the fall in the net national 
income (taking it roundly at £8,500 million a year) can hardly 
be less than £40 million for each week of its duration—say 
half of one per cent for each week. In these terms, the loss 
of output may not seem calamitous. But this is not the whole 
story. Every day’s production lost now may mean an equal 
number of weeks before the tempo of industry can be restored 
to something like the normal rate. It is not inconceivable that 
the consequences of the power cuts alone may be a reduction 
of 3 to 5 per cent in the national income for 1947. 

Power cuts, however, are only the immediate manifestation of 
the crisis. Even without abnormal weather, the seasonal con- 
sumption of coal exceeds current production up to the end of 
March, and April has only provided a very small surplus in the 


last two years. This year, the total disappearance of stocks 
from industrial bunkers and the total interruption of supplies 
for several weeks owing to hard weather will mean that, even 
with a realistic scheme of coal rationing for industry based on 
a strict scheme of essentiality, many industries will not get into 
a reasonable stride of production until the late spring, and even 
then their output will be limited by the ability of other indus- 
tries supplying: essential raw materials, intermediate products 
and components, to keep them adequately supplied. The 
pipe lines through which the infinitely varied forms of indus- 
try’s working capital normally flow had been slowly and pain- 
fully filling up during the past eighteen months. Many of 
them—perhaps the bulk of them—have now been exhausted 
and will have to be replenished yet again. And all will be 
chaotic and out of balance. The ultimate reaction of this dis- 
location of industry upon the national income may be at least 
as serious as the impact effect of the power cuts. 

Such is the general economic cost, over the next few months, 
of the winter’s fuel failure. The budgetary and financial reper- 
cussions of the crisis are difficult to foresee, and certainly cannot 
be put in quantitative terms. Both the immediate and the 
secondary effects will put additional strain upon the Exchequer. 
but it remains to be seen how far this may involve any increase 
im inflationary pressure. A significant part of the receipts of 
direct taxation is now derived from PAYE and _ therefore 
the industrial close-down will have prompt repercussions on 
these receipts, for. unemployment immediately involves PAYE 
repayments because the taxpayer’s liability is calculated cumula- 
tively. Other direct tax revenues should not be affected for 
twelve months or more ahead. There will be no great time-lay 
in the reduced flow of indirect taxation, and income from 
excise, especially purchase tax, must tend to decline fairly 
sharply within a few weeks. 

On the other side of the account, the effects on the budget 
as such should not be large. Emergency measures will 
no doubt -involve“ additional new Government expenditure, 


* though in the main this will probably be offset by the 


postponement, of some expenditure which would otherwise 
have occurred. The chief additional outgoings will un- 
doubtedly be those from the Unemployment Fund, the surplus 
on which by last March had reached the huge total of almost 
£400 million, and has certainly risen further since then. The 
cushion here is so very large that there is little danger that 
the payment of unemployment benefits on the present basis 
would have any effect on the central budget, unless the con- 
sequential dislocation were prolonged. It is worth considering, 
however, whether the present emergency will not, in equity, 
call for some extension of the normal principles of relief. The 
Government has appealed to industrialists to continue where- 
ever possible to pay workers who have been stood off, and a 
considerable range of industry is obliged to do so—until it 
gives notice to the contrary—under the guaranteed week. The 
Government itself has set an example by agreeing to pay its 
own industrial workers, which means in effect that the industrial 
tax payer among others is being asked to shoulder an additional 
burden. If this is fair for the Government, why should it not 
apply in equity throughout the community? Is the payment of 
a single guaranteed week without work a reasonable burden on 
the ordinary shareholders of, say, the Austin Motor Company? 
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Is it right that privat employers, who happen to be within the 
area of stoppage, should be called upon thus to relieve the tax 
payer? Many of them, it is true, are still-anxious to ensure 
that their labour force should not be dispersed, but is not the 
difference between unemployment benefit and guaranteed wages 
the reasonable limit which they should be expected to pay to 
avoid this danger, leaving the former to be met by the Unem- 
ployment Fund? 

If central relief were extended on principles such as these, 
the budgetary effects of the crisis could become much more 
substantial. But, in any event, it would be rash to assume that 
the shape of the immediate budgetary problem will be radically - 
altered. If the Chancellor looked solely to the equation between 
money and goods, he must have concluded even before this 
crisis that his proper course for 1947-48 should be to budget 
for a surplus in order to mop up excessive purchasing power. 
The present stoppage of work which is coupled with the con- 
tinuance of full wages, unemployment benefit and PAYE 
refunds, will tend to make that excess larger than it was before. 
It has been clear hitherto that the Chancellor’s budgetary pro- 
blem has been to find the best compromise between two 
extremes of policy—on the one hand to minimise the creation 
of surplus purchasing power and, on the other, to give the 
maximum incentive to additional effort. Are financial incen- 
tives less important now than they seemed ten days ago? The 
only safe answer is that if there were amy prospect of prolonged 
unemployment, developing from the coal crisis, the financial 
incentives would be of a very different sort, and probably more 
effective than anything the Chancellor could safely offer. 

It is far too soon to guess how these conflicting considera- 
tions will strike the Chancellor in five or six weeks’ time. Buz 
it may well be that the budgetary problem has become more 
difficult, both in its accounting aspects and in its real aspects. 
On the key part of his policy—cheap money—doubts have per- 
ceptibly deepened in this past week. Obviously the deteriora- 
tion in the position of the central Exchequer (including the 
Unemployment Fund) increases the Chancellor’s need for 
finance. And industrialists who are relieving the Exchequer of 
the burden of unemployment benefit will for a time need more 
finance, too, and some will have to find it by selling gilt-edged 
securities. Considerations such as these explain and justify the 
weakness of the gilt-edged market this week. 

If the Chancellor is still determined to pursue his cheap 
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money policy, these new stresses must at least give him pause. 
Any given: rate of interest will require the creation of a larger 
volume of money than would have been needed in the absence 
of this series of new pressures. Admittedly the Chancellor has 
never been frightened by money creation, and he might tak: 
the view that though the inflation potential, in the accounting 
sense of bank deposits, will be increased, the real inflationary 


danger may actually be reduced. But will this ali-pervading 


crisis give to the British public the psychological shock which 
was needed? Fuel rationing is obviously not the only austerity 
measure which will have to be continued after the immediate 
crisis is over, and for a time the range of formal restraints upon 
spending may be greater than it was before. - But to succeed, 
these will have to be accompanied by additional voiuntacy 
restraint, which may be hard to evoke at this stage.. On balance, 
he may be forced to decide that the cost of consolidating his 
cheap money policy is enough, quite apart from driving on 
further. 

The coal crisis has anticipated the external economic problem 
which will face Britain in a year’s time. It has removed 
any chance of reaching the export target in that period—indeed 
there are chances of a deliberate reduction of exports as a 
desperate policy to ease the worst burdens on the country’s 
internal economy, with, of course, a correspondingly heavier 
rate of drawing on the dollar credits. The Canadian credit 
of $1,250 million had already been drawn upon to the extent 
of $540 million by the end of January, and well over a quarter 
of the two dollar credits has been exhausted in little more than 
six months. In this situation, the much-needed expansion of 
imports, as soon as supplies of essential raw materials become 
more free, grows more remote. 

These are some, but by no means all, of the potential conse- 
quences of the failure of coal supplies. The specific consequen- 
ces for the investment markets are examined in a Business Note 
on a later page. It may be too early to talk of depression and 
slump. But it would be equally premature to expect industry 
to restore overnight its self-regenerating powers as soon as the 
immediate crisis has passed. The wartime exhaustion of 
Britain’s material and human capital has not been made good 
during the past eighteen months ; indeed, it has deteriorated 
further. Both are now flowing to waste on a grievous scale 
which could be made good only by superhuman efforts before 
the external crisis descends upon the country. 


The New Lombard Street 


HE London discount market, which rarely attracts much 

public attention, has lately been enjoying unaccustomed 
jimelight. Against a background of slow evolution, it has sud- 
denly increased its resources by almost 50 per cent, by a series 
of ten capital operations which within twelve months have 
added five discount companies to the three whose shares were 
already known to the Stock Exchange. This particular phase of 
capital expansion is now nearing its end—and the quite excep- 
tional prosperity of the past few years may be ending, too. 
But the market now sees plainly the role it has to play. It 
knows that, for perhaps fifteen or twenty years ahead, it will 
have important and probably reasonably remunerated functions 
in the short bond market. And that is a longer period of assur- 
ance than it has known for many a year. 

In 1939 hardly anyone in the City would have dared to pre- 
dict such a prospect for Lombard Street at the end of its first 
post-war year. In seven years, there has been a striking change 
of function and outlook—how striking can hardly be seen 
except in historical perspective. For almost a decade before the 
war, a large question-mark had hung over the future of the 
market. Its traditional business of discounting commercial bills 


of exchange which financed the international movement of goods 
had been laboriously re-built after the first world war, only to 
collapse again in 1931 ; and the thirties brought but a modest 
recovery. The market remained a discount mechanism because 
quantities of Government Treasury bills were left as a legacy 
from war finance, but after 1932 cheap money mad_bill-dealing 
an unprofitable, or at least virtually profitless, business. The 
discount houses perforce sought profits by dealing increasingly 
in the rising market for short-term Government bonds. Bui 
they did so at first almost surreptitiously, and within narrow 
limits. The highly-geared business of a discount house is 
financed by modest capital surmounted by large short-term 
borrowings, almost wholly from the banks against collateral 
security. And it was against the tradition of both banks and 
market that bonds should rank as collateral, though in the 
twenties they had come to be accepted in small quantities in 
the customary parcels of bills, and competition among lenders 
other than the clearing banks often forced them to take larget 
quantities. The scope for bond-dealing, therefore, was strictly 
limited, especially among the smaller houses which had not 
accumulated large capital resources and did not attract un- 
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secured, deposits. ..Ameng such. houses, two retirements..and 
qne merger .in .1933,.reducing the number of discount houses 
from twenty-four to twenty-one, seemed, to point the way. to a 
secular decline in the bill market, . 

But, whether it dealt in bills or bonds, the sinkiek still pus 
formed one of its classical functions. By borrowing at call the 
short-term funds of the banking system, it provided a central 
pool through which day-to-day cash shortages of one: bank could 
be speedily supplied from the surpluses of another bank .or, if 
need be, from the ultimate reservoir at the Bank of England—-a 
reservoir, to which all discount houses had access but which the 
banks traditionally preferred not to tap direct. To prevent 
damage to this short loan mechanism, and to keep the-discount 
mechanism intact against the possibility that the ancient com- 
mercial functions might eventually be restored, the clearing 


- banks at last decided. to regularise bond-dealing.. In 1934 they 


fixed differential minimum rates for loans against bond and bill 
collateral, and reduced the minimum rate for loans against bills 
to 3 per cent;. further, they took successive steps to ensure that 
‘bank competition for bills would never force the discount rate 
below the money rate. In effect, therefore, the market had licence 
to extend its bond. dealings within -reasonable limits, and. was 
assured that in running its bill portfolios it would at least not 
make a direct loss and could probably count upon a fractional 
gross profit. 

The risk of drastic contraction of the snack was thus averted 
—but hy measures which almost everyone regarded as stopgap 
-expedients. Bond-dealing was regularised not because ‘it was 
deemed useful for its own: sake but because the market pez- 
formed or might perform other valuable services which could 
not be ensured unless profits could be won elsewhere. In a 
rether conventional way,:the City hoped for—though hardly ex- 
ected—an eventual full revival of the commercial. bill, and 
was not prepared to take ultimate decisions about the bill market 
until it was.certain that the hopes were vain. Yet, on the 
whole, it was equally reluctant to envisage a market permanently 
supported by bond operations whose principal function was to 
finance other valuable functions which the market -performed 
gratis—or nearly so. There was, in any case; the ever-present 
tisk that gilt-edged market conditions would cease to give Lom- 
bard Street scope for profits, or. would drive it imprudently into 
long-dated stocks, or involve it in undue losses. : 

The market at the.outbreak. of war looked back upon some 
years of excellent earnings, but well knew that its future, so 
far as any rational analysis could assess it, was poised in 
uneasy equilibrium. The popular view that the market had 
been contracting for a decade was never quite accurate. 
Though mergers and retirements had reduced the number of 
houses to eighteen, the movement was mainly one of concen- 
tration into stronger individual units, as befitted the greater 
risks of bond-dealing. Aggregate capital resources were prob- 
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But. in “¥939 it..seemed that 


ably. rather larger than in 1931. 
‘The first. world: war 
had. begun the destruction of one feature of. market business 
but had evolved a new feature—the extensive use of the 
Treasury bill—to replace .the-.old....A. second war would 
obviously mean more bills, but in a cheap-money: war more 
bills would not bring significantly more: profits. . Moreover, 
from the outset there were signs that another of the market’s 
traditional’ functions was being undermined. -A bridge had 
been thrown across the gap that formerly separated the com- 
mercial banks from the central bank: large lines of. bills, 
instead of passing first through the discount market, were sold 
direct by the authorities to the banks, and in mid-1940 the 
direct channel was: formally opened by the creation of the 
Treasury deposit receipt. To some, that development looked 
like the.writing on the wall. The mergers and retirements 
continued, though mainly for personal reasons not directly con- 
nected with market conditions. - 

‘But in fact; this war, like the sis, has produced a: new 
function fer Lombard Street. It is one, moreover, which settles 
—for as long ahead as it is profitable to look—the uncertainties 
of the pre-war decade. A cheap-money war might keep the 
profit out of bill dealing, but it also compelled the Chancellor 
to borrow short—even in his borrowings from the public—and 
thus to create types of bonds which offered profitable opper- 
tunities for the market. From mid-1940, series after. series 
of National War Bonds poured forth through the taps.on- such 
a scale that the resources of gilt-edged jobbers on the Stock 
market were quite inadequate to make a smooth and efficient 
market in them. The strain at times was very heavy. Befoxe 
the various Savings drives, the banks and others sold short-dated 
securities to make way for the new subcriptions. which local 
campaigners expected of them. As each tap neared the end of 
its flow, the same institutions lightened their portfolios in 
order to fill them up again with the very last of the tap bonds, 
thus securing at par a large slice of each issue with the shortest 
life at which it was offered. Without the aid of the discount 
market, tapping for the purpose the elastic cash resources. of 
the short loan fund, these sales could not have been absorbed 
without producing a big jolt in prices. The discount houses 
saw their chance to do useful and profitable work, and the 
authorities encouraged them. It was intimated early in the 
war that a discount house, provided that it conducted itself 
properly, carrying only short bonds and keeping them in due 
ratio to its resources, could if necessary look to the Bank ‘of 
England for loans against bond collateral. Such aid, it is safe to 
say, has never been needed, for the market has absorbed a 
greatly increased supply of bills and can always balance a 
deficient loan position by the simple and costless procedure of 
selling short bills to the Bank’s agent—the “ special buyer.” 
But the fact that bonds could thus be pledged if necessary is 
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the foundation upon which the market’s bond operations now 
rest. 

Lombard Street no longer dabbles in short bonds: it literally 
makes the market in them. The larger houses, at least, are in 
contact not only with the banks, insurance companies and other 
financial institutions, but also with big industrial concerns, and 
when really large transactions in bonds are involved, take the 
business direct as well as from the stock market jobbers. This 
is not a supplanting of the Stock Exchange, but .a necessary 
support for it. The gilt-edged jobbers have not the resources 
to enable them rapidly either to supply or absorb bonds on the 
scale of the transactions which constantly occur, and the impact 
of current taxation upon private fortunes and private firms 
makes it impossible for them to accumulate such resources. 
Lombard Street is also the better able to perform another bond 
function of particular value to the Treasury. Though recent 
questionings about cheap money are producing a change of 
habit, normally most institutional and industrial buyers of tap 
securities of ten years’ life or so begin to lose interest in them 
as they near maturity. The discount market, which does nor 
need to amortise premiums out of taxed income, can bid a 
better price for short bonds than private investors can afford. 
Lombard Street buying thus meets the needs of the institu- 
tional holders (who, unless the proceeds are at once required, 
would normally look for a longer-dated stock), and tempts the 
shorter bonds into a professional market where they remain 
until, as the redemption date nears, the authorities themselves 
become extensive buyers to smooth the repayment operation. 

These are the bond market functions of Lombard Street 
which have predominated in the past six years. They explain 
why the authorities first encouraged the market to consolidate 
itself into eleven substantial units and, in 1943-44, permitted 
an influx of additional capital from various financial interests 
outside the market. Now a further function is becoming in- 
creasingly important. Whether or not the Chancellor succeeds 
in shifting the emphasis of his borrowings to long-dated or 
irredeemable stocks unsuited to the discount market, it is clear 
that the short bond market must come under recurrent pressure 
as industry liquidates its wartime investments to finance recon- 
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version. The discount market must stand ready to take up 
these offerings and carry them until redistribution finds for 
them a permanent home. 

The jolt to the market in the autumn of 1945, when short 
bonds were heavily sold to finance the last-minute. rush into 
Savings Threes, showed what can happen if Lombard Street is 
unable to take the whole of the strain. Whenever the volume of 
selling passes beyond the carrying capacity of the professional 
market, prices must fall to a yield basis appropriate to private 
investors (unless the authorities bay at high prices themselves). 
In 1945 a 23 per cent. yield on short bonds stood squarely in 
the Chancellor’s path to cheaper money. An article in these 
columns at the time showed that the most reasonable method of 
avoiding obstructions of this kind in.future was to allow the 
discount market to increase its capital again, and thus to in- 
crease its carrying capacity without infringing the normal ratio 
of about eight to one. That is what has happened. The 
operations of 1946 have added about £8.7 million to the 
market’s resources, apart from the formation of one new dis- 
count house, and when the movement is complete it will 
probably be found that the normal bond-carrying capacity has 
been raised from about £170-180 million in the autumn of 
1945 to, say, £270 million—with the possibility of rather larger 
figures in a phase of real stress. The total known resources of 
the market, including published reserves, carry-forward and 
share premiums, are now about £26 million—more than double 
their level of 1925 when there were twice as many individual 
houses as now. These resources, plus substantial inner 
reserves, will support a total “ book,” including both bills and 
bonds, of perhaps £800 million, more than three times the 
pre-war level. The market, though almost shorn of its tradi- 
tional commercial functions, is both qualitatively and quantita- 
tively a more important unit in the financial structure than it 
has been for many years. It still retains the classic short-loan 
market functions which Bagehot knew. It still is Lombard 
Street—despite the growing popularity of a Cornhill address. 
But, even compared with pre-war days, it is a new Lombard 
Street, which serves above all the needs of a Treasury wedded 
to cheap money. 


Business Notes 


The Market’s Reaction 


The behaviour of the Stock Exchange this week has 
borne all the signs that, in the calculations of investors 
at least, the British economy is facing a prospect which 
is far more threatening and serious than the immediate con- 
sequences of the shortage of fuel and power. The deceleration 
in the speed. of industrial output which could be sensed in 
recent weeks and which had already taken some of the roseate 
bloom off equity share prices has become general, and it has 
brought in its train a shock to confidence in the Chancellor’s 
power to maintain his cheap money policy. Whether these 
doubts will» be justified by future performance remains to be 
seen, but the weakness of the gilt-edged market, particularly on 
Wednesday, gives some measure of the increased problem which 
faces Mr Dalton if he is determined to go forward on this main 
plank in his financial policy. 

The new 2} per cent Treasury Stock, never very firmly estab- 
lished after the closing of the tap, fell on that day to 98; Old 
Consols dropped to 963, compared with 98} on February 5th, 
and even the dated stocks showed little or no resistance 
—indeed, the 13 per cent Exchequer Bonds, redeemable in 1950, 
fell by as much as ¥%. In terms of yields, an undated stock like 
Old Consols now gives a return of £2 11s. rod. per cent gross, 
compared with £2 ros. 11d. per cent a week ago; 2} per cent 
National War Bonds 1954-56 £1 17s. 10d. per cent against 
£1 1§s. 3d. per cent; and 132 per cent Exchequer Bonds £1 4s. od. 
per cent against {1 Is. 7d. per cent. 

A considerable revision of equicy share values and prospects is 
also in train, marked by a fall in the Financial Times index of 


st 


industrial ordinary shares during the past week from 132.5 to 
124.4, which compares with the “high” of 140.6 recorded as 
recently as January 17th. There is good reason for this revis.on, 
not merely because the cheap money support for the equity market 
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High Low. | Jan.-14-|. Feb. 7 | Feb..10 | Feb. 12 

ZL%, Consols ....csccccccsccese 995 91* 984 98% 975 96} 
34% War Loan. ........00 2605 1094 103} 108 & 108}# 108% _— 
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24% Nat. War Bonds, 1954-56... | li 998 105 1054 104% 104} 
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ay Exchange Assurance... .. uf 10 7 i's Sy , 
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General Electric Co............ 111/3 92/6 | 102/- | 98/3 | 95/3 93/- 
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Imperial Tobacco.............. | 8% Th 7) | OTR 7 7 
“ Shell” Transport............ 98/8}; 75/- 95/- 98/9 | 97/6 94/45 
Tube Investments............. 68% 5*% 7h 6 6} 6 
Turner & Newall............4. 95/- 19/- 95/3 88/3 86/3 | 82/1h 
Woolworth ........6...00ee eee 101/- 80/- 105/6 | 98/9 96/3 | 95/- 
“Financial Times” Industrial | 

Ordinary Share Index ....... 135-3 113-2 138-1 131-9 | 127-5 | 124-4 


may in future be weaker, but also on the calculation of indus- 
trial earning as a result of the fuel cuts and their after- 
math. Profits are a residue; the biggest profits—to outward 
appearance—usually depend upon the spreading of fixed costs 
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over a large output. For much of industry at present, the fixed 
costs are continuing, and output is falling to zero. Even a fort- 
nights cessation of work may have disastrous consequences on the 
residual earnings of equity shares, and there is now no EPT 
cushion against which these falls can be offset. It would not be 
surprising if the equity share market undergoes a period of dis- 
turbance lasting well after the immediate crisis. The problems of 
“ essentiality ” between industries for coal rations during the 
summer have yet to be worked out ; and their combined impact, 
with the present stoppages, upon particular companies cannot be 
judged from their published accounts. But in all cases it is likely 
to be significant, and in some cases serious. 


* x x 


Argentine Railway Agreement 


It was announced in London on Thursday that agreement has 

been reached after 15 weeks of negotiation between representatives 
of the Argentine Government and the British-owned railways for 
the outright purchase of the railways by the Argentine Govern- 
ment for a cash sum payable in sterling of £1353 million. In 
addition, the Argentine Government have agreed. to take over 
certain of the ancillary undertakings operated by the railway com- 
panies for an additional sum of £14} million, making a total pay- 
ment of £150 million. It had been fairly evident for a week 
before the agreement was signed between the two sides that an 
understanding had ‘been reached in the case.of the railways and 
the fact that Sir Montague Eddy postponed his -return to this 
country last week, provided a higt at any rate that the nego- 
tiations about the ancillary assets were proceeding fairly promis- 
ingly. The agreement as a whole must be welcomed after the 
recurrent threats of a breakdown in the talks, but with ‘a real sense 
of regret. It has yet to be ratified by the Argentine Government, 
and it wili in due course be submitted under schemes of arrange- 
ment to class meetings of the stockholders in the various com- 
panies. Any attempt to foreshadow the complicated pattern of 
the schemes which will in due course be put before the four major 
companies and their satellites is out of the question. There is no 
uniformity in capital structures or past earnings experience which 
would enable any general principle to be laid down. 

An interesting comparison can nevertheless be made between 
the market values of the Argentine railway stocks early this week 
with the terms of the settlement. The market values of the 
deben:ures was on Monday last about £86} million, of which 
those stocks receiving full. service were valued at. £61. millions, 
those on which arrears are being paid at £173 million and those 
on which no payments are forthcoming at all at about £73 million. 
The total market value of the preference stocks amounted to £13} 
million while that of the ordinary stocks approached {£113 mil- 
lion. Thus the total value of all Argentine rail stocks was on 
Monday last approximately £112 million. The only conclusion 
that can be drawn from this calculation is that there is an 
appreciable margin between market values on a day when the 
sale agreement was virtually secure and the terms of that agreement 
now it is published. The instinct of the market this week has 
been to favour the senior preference stocks and but for the pro- 
found disturbance which markets have received as a result of the 
coal crisis there could be little doubt that the Argentine railway 
market would have provided a burst of speculative activity. 

Two points are perhaps worth stressing. First the date of 
payment has yet to be declared. Secondly £125 million of the 
total consideration will be contributed by Argentina’s present 
sterling balance, leaving £25 million to be found from currently 
acquired sterling. The latter will make at least some contribution 
to the great burden of Britain’s external payments—though only 
at the expense of realising a capital asset, which in happier times 
provided a regular and valuable contribution each year to the 
British balance of payments, at-a figure well below its original 
cost and far below its replacement cost. 


* * _ 9 
By Candlelight 


The City this week has carried on stoically, if not philo- 
sophically, with its principal functions. Cold.is hardly conducive 
to good humoured tolerance of make-shifts, but on the whole 
there has been surprisingly little friction and a great deal of enter- 
prising improvisation. Perhaps the high light of that was the 
cast of a siockbroker with a large provincial connection who 
promptly cabled to Belfast for the dispatch of candles by air. He 
subsequently had the ironic satisfaction of obliging an importunate 
friend—the chairman of one of the larger power companies. The 
supply of candles has, indeed, been a major worry for City firms, 
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especially the smaller ones. The banks during the restricted hours 
have worked by candle, hurricane lamp, motor lamps run from 
batteries or, in a few fortunate offices, by emergency lighting 
from their own generators. In many mechanised offices, there 
was a danger of serious delays through the inability to work 
bookkeeping and tabulating machines; but these troubles seem 
to have been surmounted by the expedient of doing an hour’s 
machining before nine o’clock, of postponing lunch until after 
the mid-day switch-on, and by working late into the evening. 
At the clearing house, conditions have been particularly trying— 
not so much because of loss of power as for the need for reason- 
able lighting for the exacting work of sorting cheques. But 
despite these difficulties, there have been no reports of important 
delays or of any significant accumulation of arrears of work. The 
banks, however, have appealed for—and still urgently need— 
the co-operation of the public by conducting their routine banking 
business so far as possible before midday. 

The Stock Exchange, like other corners of the City, presented 
a scene without precedent. The floor of the house gets only a 
modest share of daylight even on bright days, and this week the 
general gloom competed with the damp chilliness (the Stock 
Exchange steam heating plant worked with customary efficiency— 
but there were, alas, no electric fans to push the heat around) to 
subdue mest of the market’s human buoyancy. In former iimes, 
the sight within the House of any hat but a “topper ” was apt to 
evoke a boisterous response—but this week headgear and overcoais 
of every description have passed without comment. The 
authorities themselves have found one source of satisfaction in a 
reward for foresight. They owned one of the earliest private 
lighting installations. This equipment, overhauled twenty-four 
years ago and idle through the general strike and throughout the 
war, has at last come into its own, to relieve the otherwise in- 
tractable problem of continued working in the basement settling 
room. 


* x x 


British Offer for American Ships 


The Minister of Transport outlined on Monday the British 
proposals for the return or purchase of the American merchant 
ships at present on bareboat charter to the United Kingdom. 
Three days earlier Mr William Clayton, US Under-Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, had disclosed the main details when giving 
evidence before the Merchant Marine Committee of the House of 
Representatives when he urged the abandonment of the Republican- 
inspired resolution to enforce the immediate return of these ships. 
The background of these negotiations was noted in The Economist 
of February 1st. The vessels on charter are costing the British 
Government some 2,000,000 dollars a month ; they comprise 229 
Liberty ships (dry cargo ships of 10,000 tons deadweight), 42 
smaller ships of a type invaluable for the Baltic timber trade, and 
about 35 specialised ships unsuitable for commercial use. This 
large block of tonnage, totalling some 2,500,000 million tons dead- 
weight represents an annual carrying capacity of some 7,000,000 
or 8,000,000 tons of cargo, and its immediate withdrawal would 
seriously affect Britain’s external trade and would disrupt world 
shipping resources. One of the consequences would be a serious 
drop in the volume of imports to this country, which in 1946 
totalled only 30} million tons compared with about 55 million tons 
of dry cargo before the war. 

Discussions have been going on for some months to meet this 
problem, and the British Government has now proposed to the 
United States that sufficient dollars should be released to enable 
British shipowners to purchase 100 of the Liberty ships and 15 
of the smaller types—this allotment of dollars being in addition to 
the authorisation given last summer for owners privately to apply 
for the purchase of some 4o faster ships which are outside the 
charter agreement. Re-delivery of the remaining Liberty ships 
to the United States authorities, it is proposed, should begin in 
June at the rate of ten a month, while the remainder of the 
specialised vessels are to be returned during this year. It may be 
noted that the Ministry of Transport recently engaged 20 Scan- 
dinavian ships of this latter type on time charter for one to two 
years. Purchase of 100 Liberty ships, involving the expendi- 
ture of, say, £133 million in dollars, is an unwelcome solution of 
the problem. The British shipping industry requires a breathing 
space of 12 months or so to build up its tonnage, and to be forced 
to expend precious dollars on tonnage which is less than fully 
satisfactory for its purpose is galling in the extreme. But there is 
no alternative source of ocean-going dry cargo tonnage apart from 
the United States surplus. Other maritime nations, in fact, will 
be similarly embarrassed if the present Republican proposals are 
to be given effect. British shipyards are employed to capacity 
in replacing deficiencies of other types, such as tankers and 
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passenger and refrigerated cargo liners, as well as dealing with 
arrears of repairs and maintenance and making good normal 
obsolescence. 

It is difficult, on this side of the Atlantic, to appreciate the 
motives behind the Washington controversy, particularly in the 
agreement which led to the present situation. The. under- 
lying principle of the original Roosevelt-Churchill plan 
hardly contemplated that American shipowners should be put 
in a position to exploit Britain’s war-time sacrifice of commercial 
interests when its shipbuilding resources were concentrated on 
military requirements. The United States, with 12} million tons 
already laid up in reserve, is in no urgent need for the return of 
ships on charter, and could not find trained crews to man them. 
American shipping interests are already comfortably protected 
against competition by operating and building subsidies and by the 
reservation of coastwise and intercoastal trades to domestic flags. 
No such difficulties arise over the 750,000 tons of Canadian ships 
now under charter to Britain, for the Canadian Government has 
readily agreed to accept gradual redelivery beginning in 1950. 


* * * 


Indian Debt Talks 


Although no report has yet come to hand of the progress 
made in the preliminary talks on India’s sterling balances which 
began in New Delhi last week, considerable publicity has been 
given to the opening Indian moves in these negotiations. The 
Indian delegates are reputed to have entered the discussions with 
a carefully prepared case and a detailed scheme. Under this 
‘scheme the debt of £1,200 million would be divided into two 
parts, the first of £637} million earmarked for various current 
needs, and the balance of £562} million to be funded and released 
at the rate of about £56 million a year, plus interest at 2 per cent. 
The annuities on this second part would amount to £65,887,000 a 
year and the debt would be repaid over a period of ten years— 
between 1950 and 1960. 

As to the first part of £6374 million, the Indian plan proposes 
that it be dealt with as follows: (a) £1874 million to be set aside 
for currency reserve of the Reserve Bank of India and to be drawn 
upon as the need arises; (b) £1874 million for the import of 
capital and consumer goods to meet the need of Provincial and 
Central Government plans for economic development; (c) £187} 
million for the acquisition of suitable British commercial assets 
in India; (d) £45 million for purchasing mjlitary installations and 
stores ; and (e) the remaining £30 million to provide a margin to 
be allocated to items (c) or (d) if required. Indian circles have 
further added that in acquiring Britisheassets in India they should 
be offered “rates sufficiently below the present inflated levels to 
give justice to India,” and that only high interest yielding assets 
should be acquired now. 

These proposals can be dismissed as an obvious opening move 
which bears not the ‘slightest relation to practical reality. The 
British side has been far more discreet and kept silence about the 
views it may have put forward in the preliminary talks. The 
subject was, however, raised in the House of Commons. last 
week and-in the course of supplementary exchanges to a question 
about sterling balance negotiations, Mr Churchill suggested that 
in the time of the late Government the Governor-General of India 
was notified that Great Britain “ reserved her full rights to present 
a counter claim on account of the effective defence of India by 
all means, land, sea, air and diplomacy, by which the freedom of 
India from foreign invasion was secured.” Mr Churchill further 
asked how we could accept the great concessions made on Lend- 
Lease by the United States and yet divert a large portion of our 
remaining assets to payment of an exactly similar war debt to 
the Indian Government. There should be ample room for 
maneeuvre between the British and Indian points of view. 


* * * 


LMS Dividend 


Speculators who were rash enough to suppose that the 
directors of the London, Midland and Scottish Railway would 
take a venturesome line of policy in their dividend declaration for 
1946 have only themselves to blame. The Board have declared 
a dividend of 2} per cent, which they regard in fact as an interim 
yayment for the years 1946-7 taken as one. The Board refer to 
“various uncertainties in the Transport Bill” to which they have 
paid regard in this declaration—which is evidently an oblique 
reference to the restraining effects of Clauses 22 and 23 of the 
Transport Bill under which the Railway Companies are inhibited 
from paying dividends except out of the current earnings of the 
two years. The net revenue of the LMS for 1946, ascertained in 
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accordance with the terms of the Transport Bill, amounts to 
£15,923,000, and after payment of the 2} per cent ordinary divi- 
dend the balance carried forward is £392,000. 

This contrast with the previous year’s declaration of 4 per cent 
on the ordinary stock seems to have been a blow to shortsighted 
speculators. For 1945, when 4 per cent was paid, slightly less 
than 3 per cent was earned on the ordinary stock and the 
difference was substantially made up from a credit of £519,000 
“ arising from earlier years’ accounts ” together with a transfer of 
£500,000 from the Contingency Fund. The position of the Con- 
tingency Funds of the Railway Companies is by no means clear 
from the Transport Bill. As the law now stands, it would seem 
that Contingency Funds are at the free disposal of the Boards, 
but doubtless this loophole in the manifest intention of the 
Government to keep all railway dividends for 1946-7 within the 
limits of actual earnings will be stopped up during the committee 
stages. 

Meanwhile, LMS ordinary stock has moved from the pre- 
declaration level of 30 to a midweek price of 28 xd. As a “ short,” 
with a prospective coupon for the current year of £2 15s., the 
stock yields nearly 10 per cefft. It may well be that a wider range 
of investors than the large institutions will come to appreciate the 
merits of this and other ‘marginal home rail stocks as a temporary 
haven for investment funds, on the argument that towards the end 
of this year the investment outlook will be a good deal clearer than 
it is to-day, and a guaranteed capital and income even for a year 
has its attractions. 

The Companies themselves will not, of course, derive any benefit 
from any increase in chatges which the Minister of Transport 
may order this year. The repogt of the Charges Consultative Com- 
mittee is now being printed for publication and the Minister of 
Transport has undertaken to make a statement on charges at an 
early date. 

* * * 


Double-Shift in Cotton 


A week ago delegates from the cotton trade unions met in 
Manchester to discuss double-shift working.. Adoption of double- 
shift working is one of the conditions attached to the Government’s 
offer of financial assistance to re-equip the industry. The conference 
adjourned until February 22nd, when Sir Stafford Cripps will be 
invited to address the meeting. Ostensibly, the reason for the 
adjournment was the narrow majority obtained on decisions 
affecting amalgamation. aes 

There is understandable hesitation on both sides of the 
industry in conceding either re-grouping or double-shift working 
in principle so long as there is any bargaining value in offering 
an acceptance subject to reservations. A sweeping acceptance 
either of amalgamation or of the double-shift might lead, at least 
in theory, to a widespread imposition of both on smaller firms. 
The real difficulty is to ensure that, though acceptance in principle 
is offered speedily, each case for amalgamation and double-shift 
working is assessed strictly on its technical merits. Although it 
may be possible to carry out modernisation of factories in the 
three stages suggested already, there are bound to be important 
differences of detail in each case. Decisions will have to. be taken, 
for instance, on the counts of yarn to be spun, on the extent to 
which ring spindles should replace mule spindles and how the 
male and female labour force can be best deployed. It is doubtful 
how far these practical issues can be dealt with if uncompromising 
amalgamation and double-shift working is to be a first condition 
of assistance for re-equipment. : 

It is now over two months since the Government made its 
offer, and no further progress can be expected until the end of 
February. Meanwhile the industry has been plunged ingo an 
almost complete stoppage. Will that be seen as a warning light 
that cotton, as well as coal, is an urgent industrial problem? 


* * * 


The Transport Bill in Committee 


The coal crisis has made no difference to the programme of 
work for the Standing Committee on the Transport Bill which 
sat for two days last week and for three days this week—thus 
affording a perfect illustration of mass-produced legislation in 
which the important technical detail is discussed upstairs without 
adequate consideration or publicity. Last week’s amendment 
attempted to increase the size of the Transport Commission from 
§ members including the Chairman to not less than 9. This 
was rejected by Mr Barnes on the ground that the Commission 1s 
essentially a body to make policy decisions and should not 
encumber itself with details of management or operation—an 
admirable statement of principle which appears completely to 
ignore the fact that the Commission will be responsible for the 
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whole of the accounting system for nationalised inland transport 
and will require a secretariat of considerable size (in some respects 
duplicating the ‘staff of the Executives) if it is to make satisfactory 
policy decisions. It will inevitably be immersed in much of the 
detail as well as the broad policy and to suppose that five members 
gn the Commission will be sufficient for a task of such enormous 
responsibility is optimistic. ; 

The Parliamentary Secretary was on rather firmer ground when 
he rejected an amendment to include on the Commission an addi- 
tional member to be selected by the Minister from persons nomin- 
ated by the principal transport-using organisations. If the Com- 
mission is to work at all it must be as a Commission and not as 
a representative of particular interests whether transport users 
workers or managements. That, of course, is not to say that these 
interests should not receive the fullest consideration by the Com- 
mission. But the principle which Mr Strauss laid down for the 
avoidance of the explicit representation of any particular interest 
is surely a sound one. It is surprising that the Minister having 


. insisted ‘on his Commission of five was not prepared to require 


from each of the members his exclusive services on. the Commis- 
sion. The Government’s answer to this proposition was that the 
Government intended to set up a Commission of full-time mem- 
bers but would not wish to exclude the possibility of part-time 
members—a compromise which Sir Arthur Salter neatly turned 
into an argument for a larger Commission of mixed full- and part- 
time members. : 

The principal amendment in this week’s Committee pro- 
ceedings attempted to confine the operations of the Commission 
to long distance road haulage and to rule out the possibility of 
the Commission competing with private transport operations in the 
sphere which the Bill leaves open to them. Opposition speakers 
were unanimous that if the Bill was not amended in this respect 
grossly unfair competition. would occur between the Commission 
and private road hauliers; and from the Government benches 
there were counter. claims that the Amendment was put forward 
as a wrecking amendment which would bring the transport ot 
the country to a standstill. Mr Barnes promised to give later 


consideration to this point, though his words were hardly un- 
equivocal. 


* * * 


Swiss Payments Talks 


It was announced this week that Mr Ellis-Rees, of the 
Treasury, will shortly go to Switzerland to discuss the question 
of Anglo-Swiss payments and trade. No doubt these talks arise 
partly from the fact that the Monetary Agreement is nearing the 
end of its first year, and thus is due for one of those periodical 
reviews which are a normal feature of Britain’s exchange ar- 
rangements with Western Europe. But it is a fair presumption, 
too, that the difficulties which recently gave rise to a new system 
for regulating Swiss tourist expenditure have not been wholly 
surmounted. The Swiss agréement prescribed the customary 
limit of £5 million to Switzerland’s accumulation of sterling, but 
with the important supplementary provision that if the sterling 
area balance of payments with Switzerland was adverse, the 
Swiss would finance in sterling the amount of the deficit, up to a 
maximum of £10 million within the first year and a maximum of 
£15 million for the first two years taken together. Any deficit 
beyond these figures had to be settled in gold. 

In fact, the first year’s limit was closely approached after only 
eight months, and has recently been exceeded, so that payment 
has had to be made in gold. In part this was due to heavy (though 
obviously foreseeable) governmental payments early in the period, 
particularly for the movement of British troops returning from 
Italy over the Swiss railways. It arose partly from the summer’s 
tourist outlays, which had also been foreseen but proved heavier 
than had: been expected, necessitating closer control of the winter 
season’s traffic. But more particularly (as The Economist pointed 
out on November 16th) it arose from heavy expenditure in 
Switzerland by other sterling area countries, and especially by 
South Africa and India. Britain has felt obliged to deny herself 
imports of Swiss luxury goods, and'high priority goods have been 
available only in small quantities. British exports, on the other 
hand, made a strong recovery, and last year were in money values 
more than twice their pre-war level. From her normal position 
of trade debtor to Switzerland, Britain became a substantial 
creditor, only to find that heavy invisible payments and the imports 
into sterling area countries from Switzerland had swung the over- 
all position back again heavily “into the red.” 

The second year’s account will not be burdened with heavy 
special payments, which possibly explains why the monetary 
agreement gave more latitude in the first year. than in the second. 
But the available margin now—an additional £5 million—is un- 
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likely to suffice for both the budgeted tourist outlays (which are 
being kept within planned bounds by the new system of Swiss 
control) and continued Dominion expenditure on the recent scale. 
If there is.an overall deficiency, Britain must pay in gold which 
she cannot afford and Switzerland must receive gold for which she 
has no. use—for some years now an excess of dollars and. gold has 
been embarrassing the. Swiss authorities (who still think in terms 
of monetary rather than physical controls) because it increases the 
inflationary potential. Given the. autonomy of the Dominion 
import controls, it is not easy to see a remedy satisfactory.to both 
parties.. Britain after this fuel crisis can scarcely hope rapidly to 
expand her exports, and, in a phase of such pressure, could hardly 
feel content to use precious productive resources to meet 
Dominion purchases, except as part of a planned arrangement for 
release of sterling balances. The only remaining course would 
seem to be to curtail tourist expenditure. But would that suit the 
Swiss? Perhaps, after all, they will feel that the better plan for 
them would be to give a little more elasticity to the: limits set in 
the original agreement. 


bi * 2 


Cotton Export Pattern 


The country’s need for increased exports to “ hard” currency 
areas has now been recognised in the new cotton textile export 
arrangements which were outlined by the Board of Trade last 
week. Except for certain Empire territories “to which special 
considerations apply ” allocations on a country to country basis are 
to cease. During the war an intricate export allocation system was 
built up to direct cotton piece goods to American markets. Later, 
when lend-lease began, the allocations were revised, so that cotton 
exports could be directed to those areas where consumers’ goods 
weré required to induce the producers of essential foods and 
materials to increase their output. 

Some of the comsequénces of these wactime changes are in- 
dicated in the following table—which shows exports of cotton 
piece goods and cotton yarn in 1938, 1945 and 1946 to the main 
geographical areas : — 





Cotton Piece Goods : 
000 sq. yds. 


Cotton Yarn: 
*000 Ibs. 
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Total cotton piece goods exports fell from 1,386.2 million 
square yards in 1938 to 441.1 mullion square yards in 1945. An 
even larger proportionate fall was experienced in yarn exporz3. 
By 1945, European, Far Eastern and Indian markets had been 
almost wiped out by war, lack of shipping and other enforced 
cuts. In piece-goods, the areas least affected by the reduction 
in exports were the Dominions (excluding Canada) and. the 
Colonial Empire. During 1946, there was a. slight readjustment 
of the balance in favour of Near and Far Eastern markets and 
of the United States. But progress was sluggish in Canada and 
South America. The European macket recovered slightly, but 
the Indian market regained only 4 per cent of its 1938 volume. 
Many of these markets, such as India and South America, may 
well have disappeared, so far as the cheaper end of the trade is 
concerned. . But the piece-goods figures suggest that in some 
markets there is still an opportunity to restore, as a first target, 
the 1938 level of trade, if only the output were available. In 
others, especially the United States, a further large expansion in 
sales will require revised and vigorous selling methods to offer — 
serious competition to the protected local industry. 

The Boacd of Trade announcement pointed out that the export 
allocation is considerably reduced for 1947. This is a masterpiece 
of brevity, for the new export allocations will have to take account 
now not only of a limited labour force and the five-day week 
but also of the fuel crisis. This must react on the size of the 
export quota. If the public in this country is to be clothed and 
“hard” currencies are to be earned, there may yet have to bv 
drastic revisions in the special considerations given to Empire 
customers—or even a return to country by country allocations. 
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Companies Bill in: Committee 


On Tuesday the House. of .Lords began :theie hearing on the . 
Committee stage of the Companies Bill and succeeded in dealing. 
with the first 13 clauses.on which no fewer than 46 amendments. 
were called. An attempt. by. Lord Maugham to limit the penalties 
in cotinection with accounts and auditing:to wilful and knowing: . 
contravention of. the provisions. was answered by the Lord:Chan- . 
cellor by the point that a man-who was neglectful and failed io - 
carry out the duties imposed upon him by the Act should not. be 
able to get away with his neglect, though he promised to look 
into the matter fuether. Lord Maugham also sought to make 
changes in the rights given to proxies under the Bill to speak at 
meetings, and the Lord Chancellor was: prepared to meet him. io. 
the extent that.the right should be given in the case of privace 
companies but not in the case of public companies, though he 
accepted the amendment dealing with part of Clause § under 
which originally provided the proxies could not vote both for 
and against a resolution. Clearly some proxies would have 9 
attend meetings of public companies prepared to act in opposiie 
directions and, if allowed to speak, to talk with two voices. The 
present position appears to be that they will retain their right io - 
vote according to instructions of the legal shareholders but may 
only do so in silence. An amendment was agreed to which pro- 
vides directors with discretion about the preparation of con- 
solidated accounts which under the Bill have to be prepared as 
at the same date as those of the parent company. This provision 
would have involved difficulties for overseas subsidiaries where, 
unless the presentation of consolidated accounts is to be greatly 
delayed, it would have been impossible in many cases to make 
the dates agree. This is a difficulty which is, after all, familiar 
to accoumants and in the past it has not been an impossible 
mattet to make an adjustment in the consolidated accounts to 
cover the gap in the accounting dates of the. subsidiary and 
parent. ; ; 

The Lord Chancellor moved an amendment to change the 
definition of the word “subsidiary.” Under the Bill the old 
doctrine of majority voting power is the crucial test; under che 
amendment, power to secure appointment of directors is to b: 
the test. This recognition that a Company may, in all praatical 
effect, be a subsidiary even though, from a strictly legal point 
of view, it is not majority controlled, is welcome.- The con- 
sequence of such a move as that recently announced by the 
British American Tobacco Company to “shed” the Tobacco 
Securities as a subsidiary by reducing its voting power below 
50 per cent but retaining its share in the equity had reasoning be- 
hind it. On the other hand, it would clearly have rocked the 
entire foundation of the new Companies Act if there had been any 
conflict betwen the legal definition and the practical meaning of a 
subsidiary. 

» * * 


New Wage Demands : 


There is a touch of grim irony in a week which has produced 
nearly 2,000,000 unemployed and queues at the labour exchanges 
together with further demands for higher wages and shorter hours. 
The full force of the coal shortage on employment has fortuitously 
coincided with a court of enquiry recommendation for a shorter 
working week in shipbuilding, demands for increased wages and 
shorter hours from: railway workers and the submission of the 
building workers’ demands for higher wages to arbitration. 

In shipbuilding, a court of enquiry has published its report 
on the workers’ claim for a 44-hour 5-day week. Taking as 
thy:r starting point the long-established connection between 
shipbuilding and engineering, where the principle of the 5-day 
week has already been admitted, the Court have recommended 
for shipbuilding a 44-hour 5-day week from March to October 
and a 44-hour 5!-day week from November to February. This 
st-day week during the winter recognises the ‘industry’s need 
for daylight working, especially on the ship-repairing side where 
harbour dues will have to be paid over idle week-ends. “The 
recommendations apply only to hours, and their effect on wages 
and production has still to be negotiated and worked out.’ But 
one’ immediate consequence of shortening the working week 
would cértainly be*to. inérease the congestion in the dockyards 
of shipping tonnage 4waiting ‘repair and‘ reconyersign. 

The possibility of further dislocation ‘and higher costs in trans- 
port is raised by the demand this week by the three railway 
unions—encouraged perhaps by- Mr, Dalton’s publicity about 
the £17} million “ profit” on’nationalisation?—for an all round 
increase in wages of £1 per week and shorter working hours. 
Taken by itself; this’further increase in wage demands after a 
consolidation of wartimé ‘gains would ‘be serious enough, for it 
must inevitably raise transport costs and give incentive to other 
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workers to hold out ‘for increases, It has, occurred at, the same shares? 
time as the building industry dispute. has gone to arbitration. _A_ issue, 4 
double shock to the wages structure would result if both, iricreases _ iracted 
were granted and it might well encourage a general demand for 
wage advances at a time when the industrial system will be 
struggling to recover from the first effects of the coal crisis. 
The arbitration findings in the building industry dispute will Chines 
consequently be awaited with something ‘more than interést, ' Tr 
not only for their effect on housing costs but also on the. entire sista 
wages structure of industry... fics ted a a ; 
‘These wages and hours demands may well-create critical prob- ‘i aa 
lems at a number of key points once industrial production begins . ps b 
to recover. Their potentialities certainly dwarf the progress hd 
in labour relations this week symbolised by. the abolition of the ha 
Furniture Manufacturing. Wages Council and the. recommenda- © ne 
tions of the Café Wages Board for a 47-hour week, holidays with i “he 
pay and overtime rates for unlicensed premises. os ot 
a pp ith * expens: 
. when ; 
Austrafian Loan Silence | gh 
_. After the considerable comment which was aroused by the The 
silence of the Australian authorities last year about the results has no 
of the Conversion operation in June, it is more than a little. sur- withdr 
prising that the Commonwealth authorities should be content. has be 
with the announcement that they regard the result of the measur 
conversion offer made last month’ to holders of £184 million bars w 
of Commonwealth 4 per cent and Western Australia 3} percent . ounce : 
stocks as “ satisfactory.” Once again, the results of the cash and. . one da 
conversion Offers have. no: been published, though there appears , 10 18. 
to be. at least indirect. evidence, that the cash applications were oe 
allotted in full. seks, tig 
_ It is difficult to perceive the logic of this reluctance to give : But si 
information which is clearly required if a fair market is to be made largel 
in the new stock on the London Stock Exchange. Silence breeds, me ny 
uncertainty about the hands in which the new stock is held ; the. . at 
opening dealings indicated this uncertainty only too clearly, for It is 
the stock rose from a small discount to a quite useful premium. Chines 
It is surely desirable that all uncertainty should be cleared. up by , author 
the Australian authorities who, after all, should not be unwilling... anid 
to follow the established practice in the London market of dis-, : a 
closing the results of the new issues. | ak ae 
: , menda 
, ; to mee 
: -. * * ment « 
«i ry) oF waney 
Issuing Houses and ‘Stags ; “i should 
The first annual report of the Issuing Houses Association fever f 
suggests that, after a rather halting start, the Association has been 
able to settle down to some useful work. Its membership has been 
extended and generalised, so that 52 companies and firms are now 
members, including practically every issuing house in the country. : Exche 
The Association was born after consultation with the Bank of Th 
England ; that link has been maintained and strengthened—“ the. fi o 
Executive ‘Committee have had close touch with the Bank of Ex ~ 
England and have always found the Governor and Deputy a 
Governor very helpful.” The Executive have also established ‘the — “ 
principle that their contacts with the National Investment Council = oe 
and the Capital Issues Committee should be covered through their oe 
normal contact with the Bank. = id 
As for the work of the past year, the Issuing Houses Association a te 
added its voice to those of other investment bodies in representa- ” 
tions to the Chancellor of the Exchequer regarding his statements ees 


in the House of Commons last March about Japanese bonds. 
It has also discussed with the Council of the Stock Exchange 
a variety of questions such as placings versus public issues, and 
the desirability of bi-weekly meetings of the New. Issues Com- 
mittee. And the new Companies Bill has been under the con- 
sideration of a sub-committee. The problem of the “ stag ” has, 
of course, a particular relevance for the Association. Clause 48 of 
the new Bill is framed to deal “with the more objectionable 
type of. stag” and is considered adequate for this purpose. ‘ ‘But 
the Association is also keeping under review “the more compli- 
cated issue of dealing with the stag who is prepared to accept 
allotment with the intention of selling his shares immediately 
thereafter.” cae ‘ 
: These questions of “stagging” are always difficult in periods 
of mew issue activity. .But to seek, as the Association 
appears to be doing, to extend the definition of the “ stag” toa 
post-allotment speculator will scarcely diminish them. ‘Where is 
the line to be drawn? Does an allottee who sells after a. month 
ualify as ‘a “ stag” on this definition? Or a week? Does not 
initial sveculation of this ‘type play an important part in estab- 
lishing a rational market and a firm investment basis for new 
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sheres?. ‘The Association acknowledges that this is a complicated 


jssue, and. its. examination of. the problem is likely to be pro-- 


acted before a solution—if one exists—is discovered. 
eee *. 
Chinese Currency Chaos 


The prospect of continuing, and perhaps intensified, political 
instability and civil war in China has not failed to affect the ex- 
change position of the Chinese dollar. 


fave been rising steadily, but the movement until this week was 
at least retarded by the official policy of offering gold in the black 
market. ‘The amount in question has always been insufficient 
10 satisfy the voracious appetite of the market, which is being fed 
by the ever-increasing inflation of the domestic currency. This 
type of intervention in the market is always bound to be extremely 
expensive in terms of the results which it achieves, especially 
when applied in China, where it can safely be assumed that a 
good deal of the gold will find its way into channels for which it 
was least intended. 
' The futility of this endeavour to mop up inflation by gold sales 
has now been realised, and this week the Central Bank of China 
withdrew from the black market in gold: The result, of course, 
has been. to accelerate the depreciation of the Chinese dollar as 
measured by prices offered for gold and foreign currencies. Gold 
bars which were quoted at 676,000 Chinese national dollars per 
ounce at the beginning of the week, jumped to 920,000 dollars in 
one day. Similarly, the rate for the US dollar rose from 13,500 
19 18,000 Chinese dollars, and that. for sterling from 43,000 to 
53,000 Chinese dollars. There has since been some recovery from 
these’ panic prices—gold fell to 700,000 dollars on Wednesday. 
But since the fiscal machinery of the Central Government is still 
largely paralysed while its expenditure, military and civil, is steadily 
expanding, the sources of the inflationary flood are gushing more 
strongly than ever. 

It is difficult, indeed, to avoid the conclusion that the present 
Chinese doflar is sliding to complete collapse. The Chinese 


authorities are still toying with a sitwation which appears to be. 
As an example of the type of - 


sweeping bevond their control. 
remedial measure now being suggested in Nanking is the recom- 
mendation which comes from the legislative Yuan that in order 
to meet the present crisis “all gold bars should become Govern- 
ment owned, transactions in gold should be halted, foreign cur- 
rency transactions should be prohibited, and the black market 
should be wiped out.” This is indeed attempting to cure a raging 
fever by removing the thermometer. 


* * * 


Exchange Control in India 


The Indian Central Legisletive Assembly has this week passed 
a finance bill which in some respects is the counterpart of the 
Exchange Control Bill introduced in Britain recently. It gives 
permanent statutory fora 10 the war-time mechanism of exchange 
comrol in India which was closely modelled on the British 
system. Explaining the bill, the Finance Member said that it gave 
the Government wide and "discretionary powers which, however, 
would be wielded with the general objective of allowing nearly 
all transactions of a current nature, subject to certain restrictions 


For some weeks past the. 
black-market rates quoted in China for gold, dollars and sterling. 
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designed to ensure that: capital was not being transferred. in the 
guise of current payments. In addition, the Government in- 
tended. to allow moderate transfers of capital where these were. 
required ‘for trade purposes such as the’ establishment of overseas 
branches of Indian trading firms and banking and ‘insurance 
operations, It is the inteation.of the Indian Government to con- 
tinue the licensing of imports but to provide exchange freely for 
duly licensed operations. Forzign exchange will be provided for 
the transfer of profits, interest and commissions to persons resi- 
dent outside India. The Finance Member also pointed out that 
persons leaving India would be allowed to transfer Provident 
Fund balances and: savings up to certain limits. 

The main contrast between the Indian and the British exchange 
control measures is that the former omits any schedule of terri- 
tories within which exchange control will not apply. This does 
not imply that India will in future operate exchange control vis- 
a-vis other countries in the sterling area. The decision, according 
to the Finance Member, was made -because in view of India’s new 
status “it was not desirable to include in the new Act a schedule 
of territories to which exchange control restrictions would not 
apply, as this might give the impression that India wished to 
continue permanently the system of pooling her foreign exchange, 
which is a feature of the present sterling area arrangements.” 
Powers are given to the Reserve Bank under the bill to exclude 
specified currencies and payments frem restrictions, by the issue 
of notifications, and by virtue of these powers the ‘Reserve Bank 
will be able to continue arrangements under which transfers to 
the United Kingdom and other sterling area countries will be 
allowed without restrictions. The Indian. Government’s policy, 
according to the Finance Member, is to achieve multilateral con- 
vertibilitv of all currencies, including the rupee, as soon as 
possible. and to confine restrictions to those necessary to ensure 
the control and regulation of capital movements. 

In an earlier statement in the Legislative Assembly, the Finance 
Member gave interesting information about the extent to which 
India’s sterling balances during the war were increased as the 
result of the pooling of her dollar earnings, and, conversely, of 
the net expenditure of dollars by India in more recent months. 
Between 1939 and March, 1946, India’s balance of payments with 
hard currency countries was in the aggregate favourable to the 
extent of 1,140 million rupees, or £85} million, and this net 
amount was contributed to the sterling pool against payment in 
sterling to India. Between April and September, 1946, however, 
the position changed, and the balance of payments with hard 
currency countries had been unfavourable to the extent of 210 
million rupees, or £16 million. 


* * * 


Loew Cotton Supplies 


During the war years, world cotton production ran consider- 
ably below the 1935-39 average of 30,875,000 bales. The output 
of all the main suppliers shared this declining trend, but since 
world consumption was also reduced stocks began to accumulate. 
At the beginning of the 1946-47 season, world stocks were esti- 
mated at 23.7 million bales compared with 23.5 miliion bales on 
August I, 1939. Production for the current year is calculated 
to amount to 22,050,000 bales, which would represent an increase 
of 8 per cent over the very low output of 1945-46. Consumption 
in Europe, is expected to increase by 3} million bales during the 
current season while in the United States it will probably be 
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slightly lower than last year’s figure. A prospective demand of 
26; million bales during 1946-47 seems possible, and on this basis 
the potential end-of-season stock on July 31, 1947, would amount 
to about 194 million bales. 

Looking ahead beyond this year, there appears, therefore, to 
be some likelihood of a shortage of raw cotton supplies unless 
production expands. The International Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee which was set up in Washington in September, 1939, was 
originally intended to regulate world cotton production. In 
April, 1945, the Committee’s fiumctions: were. expanded. The 
main cotton importing countries were invited to:join and a suffi- 
cient number have responded to make the organisation adequately 
representative of both preducers and consumers. The original 
policy of restriction of production has doubtless been shelved 
and it is to be hoped that, in its place, an expansionist programme 
will be substituted. World shortages are more undesirable than 
world surpluses and the committee wiil perform a valuable func- 
tion if it can encourage an expansion in production of cotton to 
bring it into closer relation with demand. 


« * * 


Dearth of Timber 


The problem of British timber supplies was raised last week in 
Parliament. It has been said, with scarcely a touch of exaggera- 
tion, that the present shortage of supplies is so serious that it may 
endanger the housing programme and threaten widespread un- 
employment in the furniture industry. At present there are 
scarcely any accumulated stocks of softwood in this country, and 
total supplies in 1946 amounted to only 800,000 standards avail- 
able for all purposes. Before the war, the trade normally had a 
niillion standards in reserve. Since 1929 there has been a serious 
decline in the world supplies of soft timber. In that year, world 
exports amounted to nearly 6 million standards ; by 1934-38 they 
had shrunk to 4} million standards, and in 1946 they amounted to 
only 2 million standards. Pre-war imports into the United King- 
dom amounted to 2} million standards ; last year they totalled less 
than one million. 

The main difficulties in obtaining increased supplies are only too 
familiar. Exporting countries would be able to send more if 
Britain were able to supply complementary commodities in ex- 
change. Thus, unless Sweden can get coal, timber has to be used 
as fuel ; Finland requires iron and steel in order to get her com- 
munications working before felling can be increased. Further, 
it has not been possible to purchase any supplies from Roumania, 
Jugoslavia and the USSR. Small quantities, however, are being 
bought in the United States, Czechoslovakia and Austria, while 
the Timber Controller has gone to Canada to buy as much as he 
can get. Even with the reduction of timber.to 1.6 standards per 
house, the present supply is unlikely to be adequate for this year’s 
programme of 300,000 houses. To cover the gap, forests 
are being worked in Germany in order to produce timber of 
housing size. In 1946, 55,000 standards were obtained from this 
source, and considerably increased quantities are expected in the 
current year. The dearth of wooden railway sleepers has forced 
the companies to start using reinforced concrete and steel alterna- 
tives on a limited scale. 

The position of hardwoods, plywood and veneers is, perhaps, 
worse. Before the war, there was little home-produced hardwood, 
whereas in the last two or three years it formed the major propor- 
tion of the United Kingdom’s supplies, and output is now declining. 
The level_of imports is very.low and the situation for the furniture. 
industry has become increasingly..difficult. New and unfamiliar 
timbers are being tried, but.the~supply. situation is unlikely to 
improve for some time. In the context of a fuel crisis the difficult 
supply position in timber has been pushed into the background, 
but nevertheless it will remain to threaten the building and fur- 
niture industries for:many months ahead. , 


* ek ey 


—And Supplies from Russia :: 


An announcement of the State Planning Commission in 
Moscow states that the Soviet timber industry has carried out its 
plan of output for 1946 to 98 per cent. It is certain that this figure 
underfstates the extent to which the timber industry has not fulfilled 
the plan. Indeed, after the Gospian statement was made, Pravda 
disclosed that timber production in 1946 had fallen short by 9 
million cubic metres. Since the total timber output for 1946 could 
not possibly have been planned at some 450 million cubic metres 
(the average annual output before the war was about 200 million 
cubic metres) the percentage of non-fulfilment must have been 
considerably higher. The. deficit..of..9..million..cubic..metres is 
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significant—the average annual export of timber from Russia in 
the last pre-war decade was about 10 million cubic metres. 

Several reasons account for this unsatisfactory state of affairs in 
the timber industry. There is the chronic shortage of labour—only 
half of the plan for the recruitment of labour has been carried out. 
Output per man has been about 20 per cent below the established 
norms. If it is assumed that the year’s plan aimed at something 
like the average pre-war output, then the deficit of labour and the 
lower productivity must have resulted at best in the cutting of only 
about. 100 million cubic metres last year. The progress in the 
mechanisation of timber cutting is also reported to have been 
delayed. This reduced output sets the scene for the conflicting 
claims of the Ministry of Foreign Trade for export timber and of 
the various housing authorities and industries for domestic use, 
The Five-Year Plan provides for the building of houses at a rate 
twice as high as the pre-war rate—which is not too high in view 
of the destruction of 6 million buildings and of the very hizh 
proportion of wooden houses and farm buildings in Russ‘a. 

Another formidable stumbling block to expansion of output and 
export is transport. There is a shortage of rolling stock, of lorries 
and of all forms of fuel, especially of petrol. The Five-Year Plan 
provides for further mechanisation of transport as well as of output 
and for the building of ten thousand miles of rail and motor haulage 
roads. . But it is difficult to say just when the execution of the pian 
will come into full swing. Until that happens, timber is likely to 
be allocated for export rather sparingly, unless there are strong 
inducements to a different policy. Import of machinery from 
abroad might, for instance, speed up an increase in the output of 
timber ; and it is conceivable that to achieve this, higher allocations 
for exports might be made at the expense of domestic. needs, The 
Five-Year Plan puts the demand of the timber industry for 
machines—a demand expected to be met mainly by Soviet indus- 
tries—at 40,000 electric saws, 12,000 tractors of various types, 470 
narrow-gauge locomotives with flat cars, 14,000 trucks with trailers 
and the requisite number of bulldozers. Importing countries which 
could meet part at least of the machinery requirements would stand 
a correspondingly higher chance of getting timber from Russia. 


* * * 


Victoria Falls Power Expropriation | 


The South African Government announced on February sih 
that the Electricity Supply Commission can acquire other electric 
power undertakings after a prescribed period and that action would 
be taken to expropriate the undertaking of Victoria Falls and 
Transvaal Power Company. The directors anticipate that they will 
receive two years’ notice of expropriation at the end of 1948. 

The company, which is incorporated in Southern Rhodesia, 
supplies electric power and compressed air to the majority of the 
Rand mines and to other users. , It also manages plants for the 
Electricity Supply Commission. In the event of expropriation, 
the Commission would presumably acquire the supply service 
assets of the company on a going concern basis, and the “fair 
value ” could in case of disagreement be determined by arbitration. 

The capital structure of the Victoria Falls company is £2,000,000 
in 6 per cent £1 preference shares, which participate for a further 
4 per cent, and £2,500,000 in {1 ordinary shares, which received 
19 per cent for 1945. The preference capital, which until recently 
benefited substantially from the operation of Dominion income 
tax relief, is repayable at 20s. In consequence the shares have 
fallen during the past week from 27s. to 24s. Some estimates 
have put the break-up value of the ordinary shares at £6—a 


calculation which has regard to the inner reserve element in the 


omnibus item of £8.3 million for creditors and taxation reserve. 
This item is more than counter-balanced by gilt-edged holdings of 
£8.8 million. The balance sheet itself disclosed a break-up valu: 
of no more than 36s. rod. at the end of 1945, compared with the 
gurrent price of the ordinary share of 117s. 6d. 


Shorter Notes 


The joint industrial council for the furniture trade has re- 
recommended a plan to help workers in the industry during the 
present period of reduced earnings. It is suggested that each 
worker should receive from his employer a loan equal to the 
amount he would have earned at the minimum time rate for 
those hours lost during the week. This loan is to be repaid 
within three months of the end of the present emergency by 
working extra time. Such a plan has indeed much to commend 
it and merits consideration by all industries on a national scale. 
The important point about it is not that it secures the mainten- 
ance of incomes during the “shut-down” period, but that i 

as (Continued on. page..303) - ae 
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—is today one of the finest cities in the 
world. Guide books deal faithfully with 
its architectural features, amenities and 


historical associations, but largely ignore 
those “ monuments ” to engineering enter- 
prise and achievement, the “ essential 
services.” Yet the fact is that these services 
—power, light, water, transport, etc.—are 
the essential background of this great city : 
just as BTH is—and for the: past fifty 
years has been—the essential background 
to many important engineering achieve- 
ments in scores of big towns the world over. 


*BTH supplied the electrical equipment of 
the entire rolling stock of the Bombay suburban 
line of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway — including the traction motors 
and control and auxiliary gear, while Mazda 
lamps provide much of Bombay's lighting. 
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Equipment of 
an Industry 


In the course of its daily work in the ser- 
vice of the community the British chemical 
industry uses a greater variety of apparatus 
than any other. This is not surprising since 
the function of the chemical industry is to 
help all other industries. Apparatus is 
needed in the laboratories where research 
is carried on and the discoveries are made; 
in the experimental plants where these 
are tried out; and then in the factories 
where they are eventually turned over to 
commercial production. Chemistry is 
taught in schools and universities, often in 
well-equipped laboratories, but little is 
known of the equipment by means of 
which academic knowledge is harnessed to 
practical research and production. This 
series of announcements under the title 
“Equipment of an Industry” is designed 
to show some of the instruments and 
machinery which are used 

and operated by the men 

and women of Britain’s 


chemical industry in 
laboratory and workshop. 
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REVIEW OF INDUSTRY 


i 
A new and essential Aid to 
British firms and their agents abroad 


NEW publication—The Tinles Review of Industry 

—designed to meet the new conditions of home 
and international trading, will appear in February. 
Incorporating the long-famous monthly, The Times 
Trade and Engineering, this latest publication of 
The Times is an essential aid for all leaders and 
technicians whose everyday activities must take 
account of the growing union everywhere between 
industry, science and government. 

With an increased number of pages, a smaller and 
more convenient format, and a cover in full colour, 
The Times Review of Industry is sub-divided into five 
main sections : editorial notes with special stress on 
commercial practices and factory pro- _ 
blems ; technical issues and innovations ; 
review of progress and developments on 
home industries ; commerce and industry 
abroad, as affecting the British exporter ; 


the position and prospects in the prin- 
cipal commodity markets. 

Because of the many illustrations, in- % 
cluding charts, diagrams and technical 
drawings, as well as the large number of & 





advertisements of representative British firms, The 
Times Review of Industry will be particularly valuable 
to the oversea branches and agents of British firms. 
Even slight knowledge of English need not debar the 
foreign reader from keeping in touch, through its 
pages, with major developments and trends. 


For readers in all English-speaking countries—and 
especially in North America—The Times Review of 
Industry will provide an accurate month-by-month 
check on economic reconstruction in Britain and 
expansion of exports. This is of more than:academic 
interest, for the resultant restoration of British 
purchasing power will. offer, prospects to oversea 
producers once again. to sell to the 
= world’s greatest importing country. 

The authoritative and progressive 
reporting and reviewing that is the 
hall-mark of every publication bearing 
the imprint of The Times will, it is hoped, 
quickiy establish The Times Review of 


most useful—industrial periodical of 
its kind, not only in Britain, but in the 
world. 


Published February —1/- per copy 


. or, by annual subscription, 15/- post free in Great Britain 
and abroad (except Canada, 13/6). Subscriptions in most 
oversea countries can be arranged in local currencies. 


LIST OF CONTENTS IN FEBRUARY ISSUE 


Front Cover. Coloured photograph 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS : 


Reports on Industries! 


Industry as the most complete — and: 


showing the use of the Profiloscope 
Editorial Comment 


Noise in Industry: Causes and 
Remedies. By E. J. Evans of the 
National Physical Laboratory 


Prevention of Pilferage at Docks 
Industrial Implications of the Raising 

of the School-Leaving Age 
Ourselves and the Weather 


The United States (New Orleans area) 
as a Market for British Goods 


Enterprise of Coal Shipping Firms 
Men and Affairs 

Business Man’s Library 

New Official Regulations 


Smoke and the Cost of Power 

Re-Equipment of Lancashire’s Cotton 
Spinning Mills. By Commander 
A. F. W. Coulson 

Profile Grinding 

Current Limiting Reactors 

MarineSteam Reciprocating Machinery 

New Products and Processes 

STATE OF INDUSTRY : 

A General Review 

Area Reports from Centres of Heavy 
Industry 

Transport—Shipping, Railway and 
Road 

Aids to Air Navigation 

Aircraft Developments 


Coal—Iron and Steel—Cutlery — 
Hardware — Motor Vehicles — 
Chemical Industry — Pottery — 
Plastics — Radio — Cotton Textiles 
—Wool Textiles — Rayon — Irish 
Linen—Hosiery—Boots and Shoes 

NEWS FROM OVERSEA : 

Coal Position in World’s Main Pro- 

ducing Countries : 

Australia — Canada — India — South 

Africa — Eire — United States — 

France—Belgian Congo 

FINANCE, RECORDS AND 

STATISTICS : 

Industrial Finance 

Banking Notes 

Foreign Exchange 

Raw Material Trends and Price Charts 


Subscription orders to: CIRCULATION MANAGER, THE TIMES, PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
—————————— 


BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY, LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING FUTURE 
RESULTS | 


MR GRAY MILLER’S REVIEW 


The ferty-fourth annual general meeting. 


of this company was held, on the 7th instant, 
in London, Mr Gray Miller (the chairman) 
presiding 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
after dealing with various items in the balance 
sheet, said : —This brings me to the profit and 
loss account. “ Trading profit, dividends and 


_ interest for the year” is arrived at after. 


deduction of all charges and expenses for 
management, etc., with the exception of 
depreciation and amortisation, which is shown: 
separately on the other side. You' will note 
that the figure in respect of the year to 
September 30, 1946, shows a small decrease 


of £142,507.ir comparison with the previous. - 


year’s figure | United Kingdom taxation— 


both excess profits tax and income-tax—has ~ 


also been separately shown. In the case of 
excess s. ta : 
£3,034,382 ac £3,887,000, as against the com- 


parable figure of £6,921,382 last year. The | 


principal reason for this decrease lies in the 
reduced rate of excess profits tax operative 
during the year under review. - 4 
Income tax, at £3,557,918 shows an increase 
over last year’s. £2,069,654 of £1,488,264. 
This is the natural result of the position 
referred to ‘in’ my remarks regarding excess 
profits tax ; in other words, the reduction in 
the charge for excess profits tax automatically 
increases the ‘charge for income tax and you 
will find that 9s. in the £,'catculated on the 
decrease of £3,034,382. in the excess profits 


tax charge, accounts for practically the entire | 


merease in the income tax charge. The 
segregation of these. taxation figures explains 
very clearly why the net profit of £4,975,470 
shows an increase of £1,397,109 over last 
year’s figure of £3,578,361. .-: . : 


INCREASED FINAL DIVIDEND | 


The carry forward last vear was £2,571,590, 


to which must be added the profit: for the ; 


year as previously mentioned of £4,975,470, 
less the dividend on the five per cent. 
preference stock of £225,000 ; on the six per 
cent. preference stock of £360,000 ; and the 
two interim dividends paid during the year 
on the ordinary steck amounting to 
£2,177,795, leaving a disposable balance of 
£,4,784,265, 


Out of this amount, the directors recom-. - - 


mend the distribution on March 3l]st next 


of a final dividend (free of United Kingdom . 


income tax) on the issued ordinary stock of 
one shilling per £1 of stock, amounting to 
£1,187,888, the allocation of £400,000 to 
“general reserve,” and of £150,000 to the 
employees’ benevolent fund, 
£3,046,377 to be carried forward. 
You will recall that in announcing the 
interim dividend. paid in September last, we 
explained that the increase from 10d. to Is. 
had been made possible by the reduction..in 
taxation and in my speech last year. I stated 
that we thought it right that the ordinary 
stockholders, who have suffered in thé ‘past 
from increases in the rate of tax, should 
benefit at the earliest possible momient from a 
reduction in the’ rate. I feel sure you will 


agree that the accounts now before you justify — 


the increased final dividend ‘which ‘your 
directors recommend, as being in line’ with 
that policy while not conflicting with ‘the 


equally justifiable policy of conserving’ your ' 


companv’'s resources. ; 


The prospects’ of the ¢ompany réturning™ ' 


to its offices at Westminster House, which 
are still occupied by.the Ministry of. Fuel 
and Power, unfortunately do not seem any 
brighter than they were last year. 


profits. tax, there . is .a. decrease of . 


ie. to suggest that the 
leaving 


CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL FOR SUCCESS 


_ Let me say, in conclusion, that I am 
reasonably optimistic about the future of your 
company, the success of which, however, 
becomes more and more dependent on world 
economic conditions, over .which we,,have no 
control. In assessing prospects, it "may., be 
\Félevant to state ahat the, accounts. ‘nNoweundér 


review do not, tovany importantéxtent, tefiect 


‘a resumption ‘of , profitable. trading sin: Far 
Eastern territories formerly occupied By ‘the 
enemy. Our companies in those areas are 


operating, but still only to a limited extent, 
.and it may ‘be some time before conditions 


are such that business can be resumed on 
the former scale. 


I must apologise for the short notice you 
have had of the meeting. The reason is that 
-I am sailing next week for the United States, 


and I wanted to .preside at this meeting : 
' before I left. 


I now beg formally to move the adoption 


of the report and balance sheet for the year . 


ended ‘September’ 30, 1946, including the 
payment on March 3lst next of a final divi- 
dend (free of United Kingdom income tax) 
on the issued ordinary stack of Is. per £1 of 
stock and the transfer to general reserve of 
£400,000 and to employees’ benevolent fund 


of £150,000. : 
I. may also mention that the directors have 


declared. for. the year 1946-47 an interim divi- 
_dend of 1s. per £1 of stock (free of United 
Kingdom income tax) also payable’ on March 
31st next, so that the ordinary stockholders 
will receive on that date 2s. per £1 of stock. 
I will now ask Mr Gough to second the 
resolution:and when that has been done, if 
there are any questions to be put or com- 


ments to be made on the accounts, it will be © 


a convenient time to do so. 


Mr H. R. Gough (a deputy chairman) 
seconded the resolution and it was carried 
unanimously. 





F. W. WOOLWORTH AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


COMPANY’S BEST SHOWING 


The, thirty-eighth annual ordinary general 
meeting of F..W. Woolworth and Company, 
Limited, will ,be -held‘ in. London on the 


‘ 


21st instant. te v8 
‘The following is.an extract from the state- 


ment by Mr:W..L; Stephenson, the chair- 


man, circulated. with the report and 
accounts : — 
The directors’ report for the year ended 


December 31, 1946, has, I trust, given 
satisfaction. It is the best showing the com- 
pany has produced in its 38 years’ existence. 
‘A year ago I ventured to predict that for 
1946 there could be expected: a better supply 


--of improved merchandise and a great in- 


crease in the return of Woolworth men 
engaged in the Services. This is exactly 
what has happened, although I am not going 

supply position is 
approaching normal, 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


The trading profit is:a- handsome increase 
over that of 1945. This can be ascribed 
to two great factors, substantially larger 
volume of sales and improved operation. 

We are still very far from free supplies 
of goods to meet consumer requirements. 
We have as yet made no progress in bringing 
the physical part of our branch stores to their 
proper condition,, but we have, been in: the 
fortunate position of greatly improving the 
work of operating the company’s business. 

The accounts disclose a profit for the year 
1946 of £9,148,357, an increase of £1,898,909 
or 26.19 per cent. Over that of the much 
improved year 1945. ~The’ final dividend 
on the ordinary stock is recommended at 
ls. 97d: per unit-and a cash bonus of Is. 
per unit, making a total distribution for the 
year of 3s. 6d. 
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THE GENERAL MORTGAGE 
BANK OF PALESTINE, 
LIMITED 
DIVIDEND OF 6 PER CENT 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
this Bank was held,’onthe 9th instant, at the 
Bank’s offices, at Tel-Aviv. 

The ‘chairman, Mr'‘S. Hoofien, explained 
that, in consultation with the auditors, the 
directors had reframed the balance sheet so 
as to. make it conform to the requirements of 
the Cohen Committee. The item “ Loans 
on Mortgage ” had increased by £P1,100,000 
in spite of repayments to an amount of 
£P300,000. ‘This latter item included 
£P180,000, representing repayments in 
advance of niaturity, the lowest for several 
years. It Avould appear from this fact that 
the. borrowers’ abnormal liquidity was now 
decreasing. ‘The net increase in the out- 
standing balance of Loans on Mortgage was 
the largest on record. 

The directors had for several years, at a 
fairly heavy sacrifice, kept an exceptionally 
large cash balance ; this policy had now justi- 
fied itself, inasmuch as it: had enabled the 
Bank to commit itself to a much larger 
amount of loans than otherwise would have 
been possible with the reduced demand for 
the Bank’s debentures, owing to the flow of 
available funds. towards investment in in- 
dustry and commerce. 

Circulation of debentures had increased by 
£P400,000. Whilst this amount compared 
very favourably, not only with. recent war 
years, but even with such prosperous pre- 
war years as 1937 and 1938, it was still 
regrettably low in comparison with the needs 
of the Bank’s borrowers. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
approved 

A. dividend of 6 per cent. on both the 
ordinary and the preference shares was 
proposed and approved. 


ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


BIGGER AND FASTER SHIPS 
NECESSARY 


The forty-seventh ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 7th instant, 
at No. 7 Bishopsgate, Mr.I. C, Geddes (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said:—The net balance for the year was 
£148,825, after making provision for deprecia- 
tion and taxation. A dividend of 5 per cent. 
free of tax on the ordinary shares, was 
recommended, leaving a balance of £192,354 
to be carried forward to next year’s account. 


* £429,575 has been paid towards the cost of 


“Orcades ”; it had been hoped, at the time 
of ordering, this vessel would have been 
delivered by now. Construction, however, 
had been seriously delayed by shortage of 
material and labour and it was not now 
expected she would be in service before the 
middle of 1948.. 


He referred to the steep rise in building 
and running costs due to a general advance 
in wages, then .too, more spacious living 
quarters were being provided for the crew, 
an increasé in area of about 40 per cent. In 
“Orcades” this:is equivalent to a loss of 
accommodation for about 200. Tourist pas- 
sengers. In order to offset this loss in 
earning power this ship alone would have to 
secure additional net revehue amounting to 
more than £65,000 per annum. The broad 
solution lay in. carrying more people in each 
ship and at a higher speed. To achieve both 
results, bigger and faster ships would have to 
be built. Into this problem the time taken to 
overhaul ships afid to lead and discharge 
cargo and stores also entered, increased delay 
in port -was a dead Joss and could only be 
paid for in additional freight and passage 
money. 
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‘Statistical Summary 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 

For the week ended Feb. 8th, 1947, total 
ordinary revenue was {112,869,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £51,537,000, and 
issues to sinking funds £380,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund _ allocations’ of 
£12,745,356, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £363,564,009 against £1,970,630,000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 





Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- | april | April 
Revenue mate, Pp ” Week | Week 
1946-47 aioe 
to to ended | ended 
Feb. Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
9, 8, 9, 8, 
1946 1947 | 1946 | 1947 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE | 
income Tax 1111000} 1005030) 851,439) 68,033! 56,628 
Oe eee 80,000) 45,949) 50,092) 5,450) 4,500 
Estate, etc., Duties} 240,000} 102,462) 125,959) 3,872) 45,000 
MRE... Soi. os 29,000} 20,139) 30,904 ... 500 
N.DA..... 325,000} 30,817) 28,642} 895) 400 
PP Bedseskos 376,017) 293,326) 5,535) 4,525 


Other Inland Rev 1,000) 411 398 118 105 








Total Inland Rev. 1686000 1580825) 1380760) 83, —} 69,658 


























Customs......... 595,000! 486,008! 522,997) 12,465! 15,047 
Backes .....ccees 592,000} 475,190) 509,800) 14,750) 24,303 
Total Customs & 

xcs . ..5.05. 1187000) 961, 198/1032797| 27,195) 39,350 
Motor Duties ....| 45,000) 40,931) 47,803 2,251 1,893 
Surplus War Stores| 150; 000} ... 116,382) ... 184 


Surplus Receipts 
from Trading ..| 50,000)... 40,000) .... 
Post Office (Net 


Receipts) ..... os ‘ny 2,750) ... 1,750 
Wireless Licences} 5,300) 4,150) 8,210) ... ose 
Crown Lands .... 1,000) 880) 840)... 

Receipts from 


Sundry loans ..} 15,000) 9,572) 23.390 OS). i. 
Miscell. Receipts. . 22,000) 64,524 56,914) 1,256) 34 


Total Ord, Rev. . | 





-}5161300|2662080/2689847/ 114691) 112869 

















SeELe-RALANCING 
Post Office ...... 120,900! 109,500; 110,200} 2,800} 2,000 


Income Tax on 
L.P.T. Retunds) 142,079)... 1,474 


Weed 2:45. ies $282200|2762380|2942126|117491)116343 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 












































Esti. i 
Expenditure mate, | Aprii | Apru 
1946-47 1 . ioe 
to to — 
Feb. Feb. = o b. 
9. 8, . . 
1946 1947 1946 | 1947 
~~~ OnDINARY | 
ExeENDITURE 
int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt. ....| 490,000) 365,438] 398,741) 2,784) 4,277 
Payments to J 
Iveland....... 20,00C} 9,512) 15,700) 739) 1,160 
Nat. Land Fund .| 50,000)... 50,000) ... tee 
Other eg Fund 
Services.......} 8,000 7,665) 7,029 
RUS 2. chek 568,000! 380, 415 471,470) 3,523) 5,437 
Supply Services . peprennpastees 2569196| 74,873) 46,100 
REE sinccenseuue 3892040] 4620407 3040666, 71,350) 51,537 
Sevr-BaLANCING 
P.O. & Brdcasting} 120,900! 100,300) 110,200} 2,800) 2,000 
Income Tax on | 
E.P.T. Retunds 142,079) 1,474 





Total ....-~52> {4012940 4720707 /3 5292945 77, 673, 55,011 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£391,031 to £3,565,437, the other operations 
for the week decreased the gross National 
Debt by £47,350,984 to £25,027 million. 


NET ISSUES (¢ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph 
Re Ree 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939 
Housing (Scotland) Act, 1944, Sec. 4 (2) 730 
Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946, Sec. 34 (1) 4,000 







Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, Sec. 3 (1)..... 3,000 
War Damage: Board of WNatie ss eos cess 250 
War Damage: War Damage Commission ........ 1,000 


Finance Act, 1946, Sec. 26 (7): Post-War Credits '307 
Finance Act, 1935, Sec. 30 (1): 3 per cent. Local 
SIRE THI, sos kovs esa nde nen Foxe éotewes oes ee 1,750 


13,209 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousands) 


Net Recriets 
Nat. Savings Certs. 3,000 
23% Defence Bds... 3,376 
25% Treasury. Stock 50 


Ner REPAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills..... 16,976 
3% Defence Bonds . *2,642 
24% Terminable 





Other Debt :— Annuities ....... 1,421 

External........ 4,963 | Tax Reserve Certs.. 16, "619 
Ways & Means Ad- Other Debt : 

WOOO: - Seuss 12,565 Internal ........ 147 

Treasury Deposits. . 33,500 

23,954 71,305 


* Including £1,975,000 paid off on maturity 


FLOATING DEBT 


(4 millions) 








. Ways and 
r ne” Means 
Advances Total 


Date Float- 


Public of 


Ten- 
der Tap Depts | Eng- 


1946 ; 
Feb. 9 |1760-0) 2411-0} 588-4) 11.0 | 1540-0) 6160-3 
Ort, 26 |2020-0} 2532- 


2| 425-3| ... | 1743-0] 6720-5 

Nov. 2 |2030-(| 2505-5| 462°5| ... | 1743-0| 6741-1 
» 9 |2040-C)| 2479-0] 426-6 | 32. |.1743-0| 6688-5 
” 16 [2050-0] 2464-4| 405-7 | <2 | 1743-0] 6663-1 
” 23 |2060-0] 2481-5| 3924 | °.. | 1742-5! 6676-4 
* 30 |2070-6| 2460-5| 372-4] <2. | 1742-5| 6645-4 

Dec. 7 |2080-0| 2487-3| 376-1 | <.. | 1742-5| 6685-9 
» 14 |2100-C| 2377-8 | 388-6 | 2°75 | 1729-0| 6688-1 
"91 |2120-0| 2496-0 375-8 | 17-3 | 1688-5| 6697-5. 
28 |2140-C| 2455-6 | 448-0| ... | 1676-5] 6720-1 
1947 : 

Jan. 1) |2150-«| 2467-1] 411-4°] 2. | 1686-5| 6715-0 
» 18 |2150-] 2457-2| 412-2] 722 | 1681-0} 6700-4 
» 25 |2145-¢] 2461-6| 395-1] <2. | 1657-5! 6659-2 

Feb, 1 2145-0) 2435-2| 427-2] 21. | 1633-5| 6640-8 
» 8 [2145-0] 2418-2} 439-7 | <2. | 1600-0} 6602-9 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 





Date ot .a| Applied Rate 
Tender Oftered 2m Allotted 


Feb. 130-0 | 214-7 | 130-0 | 10 0-98 43 


Nov. 8 | 160-0 | 293-4 160-0 | 10 1-32 38 
» 15 | 160-0 | 282-2 | 160-0| 10 1-69 45 
» 22 | 160-0 | 272-0 | 160-0 | 10 1-67 45 
» 29 | 160-0 | 258-3 | 160-0} 10 0-62 54 
Dec. 6 | 170-0 | 313-7 | 170-0 9 11-25 31 
» 13] 170-0 | 295-8 | 170-0; 10 0-14 45 
» 20) 170-0 | 280-3 | 170-0 9 11-92 46 
27 | 170-0 | 285-8 | 170-0} 10 0-27 47 


Jan. 35 | 170-0 | 273-7 | 170-0} 10 0-69 54 
» 10 | 170-0 | 287-6 | 170-0} 10 0-16 41 
» 17 | 170-0} 273-4 | 165-0} 10 0-41 51 
» 24 | 160-0 | 277-2 | 160-0; 10 1-43 24 
» SL | 160-0 | 303-0 | 160-0 | 10 1-14 37 
Feb. 7 | 170-0 | 290-6 | 170-0 | 10 1-52 46 


On Feb. 7 applications for bills to be paid on Monday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday were accepted 
as to about 46 per cent. of the amount applied for at 
£99 17s. 6d. and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full. Applications for bills to be paid on Tuesday at 
£99 17s. 7d. and above were accepted in full. £170 miltion 
(maximum) of Treasury Bills are being offered for Feb. 14. 
For the weck ended Feb. 15 the Banks will be asked for 
Treasury deposits to a maximum of £80,000,000. 





NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 2}% BOND 
SUBSCRIPTION 


(¢ thousands) 








24% % 
Week Week 
N S.C, | Detence N.S.C. Defence 
ended Bonds | °eded Bonds 
| | 
1946 1947 
Nov.16.| 2,800 | 2,875 |Jan. 4 2,600 2,910 
23.| 45,950 | 3,230 a 3,500 3,240 
30.) 2,900 | 4,250 . 8. 3,700 6,750 
Dec. 7.| 3,400} 4,525 25| ~~ 5,100 5,820 


a4] 3.200] 1855 |Feb. 1 5,050 4,620 

» 21) 4400} 2,590 |—— a 
2.500 1,960 | Totals 

| to date |*1,683,820 | §91, 100 

| 


* 376 weeks. § 40 weeks. 
Up to Jan. 25 principal ot Sectans Certificates to the 
amount of £423,925,000 had been repaid. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 12, 1947 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt, Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circin. ... 1374,620,588 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- 15, 627,245 | Securities ... 1438,218,547 
partment .. Other Secs... - 759,688 
Corn other 
than Gold... 6,665 
Amt. of Fid.——————_ 
Issue ........ 1450,000, 000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion = (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1450, 247,833 * .1450, 247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 

Capital ...... 14,553,000] Govt. Secs.... 259,683,348 
Rest......... 3,833,448 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 26,246,022 | Discounts and 

—— Advances... 21,291,155 

Other Deps. : Securities.... 19,232,638 

Bankers...:. 274,144,063 ——_——_— 

Other Accts.... 58,143,310 40,523,793 

—— | Notes... ..... 75,627,245 

332,287,373 | Coin-........- 1,085,457 

376,919,843 376,919,843 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 














(¢. millions) 
1946 | 1947 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb | feb, 
13 29 5 1 
| 
Issue ee 
Notes in circulation ...... 1328 -7}1364-5)1371-1)1374-6 
Notes in banking. depart- : 
WRN sss vc b ka rbt0 cc 71-5} 85-8) 79-2) 75-6 
Government debt and | 
securities* ........... 1399+ 2/1449-3)1449-2/1449-2 
Other securities......... 0-8 0-7 0-8) 0:8 
SE seas chia SS aang > 0-2} O-2} 0-2) 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine ox..| 172/3| 172/3) 172/3) 1722/3 
Banking Dept. : 
Deposits : 
WED. on cow cecccicens 11-9} 16-0}. 22-9) 26-2 
Bankers’; ..........0++ 238-5) 288-4) 280-7) 274-1 
. Others....... eaetebane 54-1) 60-6) 56-4) 58-1 
Eo assis vccssetataes 304-5) 365-0) 360-0) 353-4 
Securities : 
Government............ 232-5) 242-7) 247-8) 259-7 
Discounts, etc........... 2:6} 25-4) 23-7) 21-3 
SE 6 Ga bag 3% o0 avaes e's 15-1) 28-3) 26-7! 19-2 
OURS 5 onc ivthice ke ctlds 250-3} 296-4) 298-2) 300-2 
Banking dept. res.......... 72-2 86-8 80-2! 76-7 
70 % 70 /o 
“ Proportion ”............ 23-7} 23-7) 22-2) 21-3 








* Government debt ts 411,015,100 , capita £14,555,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,400 million to 41,45) 
million on December 10. 1946. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


- The Bank of England's Official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market price per fine ounce 
was lowered from 55}$d. to 44d. on Tebruary 3rd, 1947. 
The New York market price of foreign silver remained at 
70? cents. Bombay bullion prices were as tollows :— 





Gold Silver 
per per 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 

1947 Rs. a. Rs. a 
Jee IOS is Fie ce vets cow 106 12 154 (0 
Bei MAS Glide 0 Shas yp RAE SETS 106 12 155 8 
eb. . 1... 106 12 158 4 
” 107 (+0 157 «4 
” 107 0 156 2 
” 107 (0 154 4 
” 106 12 157 0 
” 107 +0 158 14 
ob 108 «8 159 10 
coe MDGs Chks pos oEEES 107 (12 156 4 
Me Scion dese Seca d mapipeat ab 107 «(0 155 12 
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THE ECONOMIST, February 15, 1947 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Money has remained stringent during the 
greater part of this week, despite a large repayment of floating debt. 
There were maturities of Treasury deposit receipts totalling £156 
million, so that borrowing was resumed, but the amount called was 
only £80 million, of which {74-5 million was allocated to the clearing 
and Scottish banks. On the other hand, the bill issue had been raised 
to £170 million and thus exceeded. nominal maturities by £10 million, 
while the discount houses secured a substantially increased share— 
46 per cent. compared with 38 per cent. in the previous week. 

Credit conditions at the end of the previous week were complicated 
by withdrawal of the moneys lodged in connection with the Dobie 
issue; this disturbance, coupled with tax transfers, compelled the 
discount market to seek official aid on each of the last three days of 
the week, with a moderate amount required on the Saturday. 
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By these standards the market this week has fared better; but 
although TDR maturities were concentrated late in the week, the 
banks elected to make large-payments for new TDR’s in the first few 
days. On Monday the market escaped recourse to the special buyer, 
despite payments for new bills, and on Tuesday, when no bill payments 
fell due, the position was rather more comfortable. By Wednesday, 
however, sales to the special buyer were again needed, and on Thursday 
the position was disturbed by heavy tax transfers, offset to some 
extent by maturities of TDR’s. 

Wednesday’s pressure is reflected in the Bank return by a further 
contraction of bankers’ deposits, to the rather low level of £274 
million, but otherwise the only noteworthy movement is an unseason- 
able expansion of £34 million in the note circulation, the one obvious 
manifestation of the dislocation produced by the fuel crisis. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


(A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in Records and Statistics) 



















ices, Net Gross 
Jan, d-Feb. .12 Price, | Yield,* | Yield,* 
"4947 Name of Security Feb. 12, | Feb. 12, 





1947 1947 . 


British Funds* 












: ati 8 EE 
103 301 Conversion 3% 1948-53.........- ade 
wt 1024 War Bonds 23% 1949-51........- 05 9/1 8 3 
102% | 1014 \|Exchequer Bds. 12% 1950...... re 0.8 4/114 5 
105 103. ||War Bonds 2% 1951-53 ........- 01011);112 9 
105% | 103} ||War Bonds 24% 1952-54......... 0 7/115 6 
106 | 1044§ |\Funding 23% 1952-57 ... ss 0 2}117 0 
108% | 107% ||\Nat. Defence 3% 1954-58. 0 4/119 7 
1095 108 War Loan 3% 1955-59... 0 2;2 01 
108% | 106} |/Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65 0 6}/229 
10544 | 104} ||Funding 24% 1956-61 .. zs 0 9);2 07 
109% | 108 ||Funding 3% 1959-69...........-- 0 2);2 510 
122g | 1214. ||Funding 4% 1960-90... ..........- 0 21,2 4 4 
110% | 107} ||Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70......... 1 9|/2 67 
104} | 103 Savings Bds. 24% 1964-67........ 1 8}2 6 3 
123° | 121 Victory Bonds 4% 1920-%6t....... 0 8)}2 711 
111% | 108 Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75......... 1 6/2 8 3 
1083 | 1074 + ||War Loan 33% aft. BE n6sent0-94 0 0;2 4 5 
if | 114% |\Consols 4% (after 1957)... ; 0 5|2 3 7 
115# | 1144. ||\Conv. 33% (after 1961).,.. 0 8}2 711 
100} 97 reas. Bds.2$% (after 1975) .. 1 1);211 0 
110} | 108 Treas. Stk: 3% (aft. 1966)... - 1 2;29 7 
117% | 115g ||Redemption 3% (1986-96)........ 1 5\/212 4 
99 96} l!Consols 28%§......ccececveccees 1 6 | 211 10 














* To earliest redemption, except § flat yield and ¢ assumed average life 17 years 6 months 
Net yields after allowing for tax at 9s. in {. 


Feb. 12, | 
1947 










Prices, Price Yield, 

a Li , , 
Jan:.1-Feb. 12) paren Price, | Feb Feb 
1947 Name of Secunty Feb. 5, 13, 12, 

—— 7-| 1947 |- 3947 







































Other Securities £ os. d. 
113} | 111 Australia 34% 1965-69..... 112 lil 29 6 
105$ | 104} Birmingham 24% 1966-71..|| 105 105 3 3 F 
102 100 Argentine 33% 1972 ...... 101 101 $83 
128/9 40 c¢} 40 ¢ ||Anglo American Corp. 10s...|| 127/6 |127/6 3629 
133/9 15 b 5a i il £1. Sven 130/7} |128/9 3 2 6 
71/- 10 c} We 66/6 | 62/6 3 40 
42/- 25 c| 40 ¢ 40/- | 37/6 5 6 6 
95/44 7b la 3.3.6 
243/9 +5 a| {20 6b |\Bass Ratcliff Ord. {1...... 2 6 OF 
105/73 12 b 8 a 46 0, 
58/6 a) 2¢a |\Courtaulds Ord. {1........ 217 6 
28/9 8 ¢ 8 ¢ ||;Dorman Long Ord. {1..... 6 8 0 
71/4 8c] le 390 
47/6 a) 3a Su oC 
49/6 lke} 0c 415 6 
55/6 o¢ 5 ¢ ||Lever and Unilever Ord, £1 ao te 
71/6 10 ¢| 10 e|/London Brick Ord, Stk. {1. a. o 
843 (a {d) ||L.M.S. 4% Ist Pref. Stk..... 418 2 
36/9 24a ||N.-Eastn. Elec. Ord. Stk. £1 400 
58/9 1 5 a|\P’chin J’nson Ord. Stk. 10s. 313 6 
39 43 c ||Prudential “A” £1......... m1 19 Of 
3/ 12} ¢ ||Stewarts and Lloyds Def. £1 413 0 
24a |\Shell” Transpt. . Stk. £1 1 6 6f 
123 b ||Tube Invst. . Stk. £1... 315 0 
96/3 83 b |\Turner & Newall Ord. Stk. £1 82/6 30.9 
107/3 55 b ||Woolworth (F. W.) Ord. 5s. |} 98/-xd} 95/- 313 6 





(b) Final. (c) Whole year. (d) Int. paid half-yearly. (mn) Yield - Basis 
+ Free of Tax. 


(a) Interim. 
69+ 58%. 





(Continued from page 298) 
affords some promise of making good the loss of output by 
extra work as soon as fuel stocks permit. The repayment 
period of three months, however, would obviously be dependent 
on the availability of fuel and raw materials. 


* 


The Canadian Pacific Railway is paying a final dividend of 75 
cents on the $25 common shares and is maintaining the 1946 
total distribution at 5 per cent. The directors stress that the pay- 
ment is Only possible as a result of the increase in investment 
income and shipping earnings, which for 1945 totalled $15,106,957. 
Although service requirements of fixed charges have been reduced 
progressively, and totalled $19,547,129 in 1945, the wage increases 
ot 1946, which may be subject to further increases in 1947, in- 
creasing costs of supplies and of materials have greatly reduced 
railway operating net revenue, and the maintenance of the common 
stock dividend is now closely bound up with the success of the 
company’s application for increased rates. 


x. 


Last Monday the Minister of Supply announced the member- 
ship of the Engineering Advisory Council. The chairman will be 
the Minister himself and the members will consist of eleven 
employers’ representatives and eleven trade unionists. The 
Council, which is to act as a means of consultation with employers 
and. workers on general engineering matters (excluding conditions 


of employment), covers. mechanical, electrical and radio 
engineering. : 
* 


The International Wheat Council, composed of Government 
Tepresentatives of both producing and consuming countries, has 
recommended that the United States Government should 
arange for the convening of an international conference to 
negotiate an international wheat agreement. It is suggested 
to hold the conference in London on March 6, 1947. 


* 


De La Rue is planning to raise funds, by the sis of 116,000 £1 
ordinary shares and by the sale of De La Rue Plastics, the moulding 





subsidiary, in order to develop De La Rue Insulation and De La 
Rue Gas Development. The plan for expanding the plastic busi- 
ness of the insulation company will involve expenditure exceeding 
by more than £300,000 the proceeds of the sale of the Plastics 
company. The Gas Development Company’s capital requirements 
would total £1 million. Including the re-equipment of Far East 
factories the total programme is put at £2} million. 


* 


The Board of Trade are planning to extend the panel of inde- 
pendent retailers, on the lines of the experimental panels drawn 
up last July, to improve retail trade statistics. Those being 
approached are retailers in boots and shoes; drapers (including 
women’s clothing shops of all kinds) ; ironmongers and hardware 
dealers (to include radio and electrical goods); booksellers, 
stationers and newsagents ; jewellers; motor and cycle dealers ; 
toys, sports and travel goods retailers. The retail trade associa- 
tions concerned have been consulted. The information requested 
covers only total sales and is quite independent of the census of 
distribution. 

* 


The Board of Trade announce that the token import arrange- 
ments have been extended to Italy as from February 12, 1947. 
Other imports will be dealt with under existing procedure. 


* 


Taylor Woodrow, the builders and public works contractors who - 
recently formed a joint subsidiary with the United Africa Co. for 
West African civil engineering developments, are increasing their 
issued capital to £400,000, of which £100,000 is in 6 per cent 
£1 preference shares. Under the contracts made, at the time of the 
formation of the company, in February, 1935, the unissued 600,000 
5s. ordinary had to be offered at par, half to shareholders and half 
to Mr Taylor and his associates. The latter group have agreed to 
pay 10s. a share for 179,000 shares. The gross sum to be raised 
from the issue of the 600,000 shares will be £255,250 to finance the 
increasing business of the company, which had net current liabilities 
of £298,000 as at October 31, 1945. 
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AGGREGATE ASSET- 
at 3ist March, 1946 
£78,536, 586 










Established over 80 years 





with limited liability in New Zealand 
e J 

Represented at over 200 points 

in New Zealand and at Metbourna, 

Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales; 

Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 
Head Offce: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
F. L. Porter Generai Manager. 





"NEW. ZEALAND 





tondon once. 
€. Queen Victoria St. ECA 
O. M. Samuel, Manager 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 

(1945 Accounts) 


£15,600,000 
£92,000,000 
£173,000,000 





] RITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION ‘has vacancies in 
, its Economics Branch for Assistants; uge range between 25 and 
40 years. Essential qualifications are good general education with 
commercial experience in dealing with anulysis of financial results and 
trends, estimating or the preparation of financial statistics. Applicants 
should possess initiative, be capable of. drafting reports and corres- 
pondence, have sound mathematical ability with Economics Degree or 
recognised accounting qualifications. Experience of methods of financial 
control in air transport, other transportation, or public utility under- 
takings desirable. Rates of pay range from £580 to £720 per annum, 
according to qualifications and experience, plus 21s, per week London 
aliowance.— Applications in writing, stating age, qualications and past 
experience to Staff Appointments Superintendent, Stratton House, Picca- 
dilly, W.1, marking envelopes ‘‘ Economics.’’ Enclose stamped addressed 
envelope for reply. 


RITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION has a vacancy for 

one Statistics Assistant; age range between 25 and 40 years. 
Applicants should have training and experience in statistics and statisti- 
cal methods, including use of charts and te a with recognised 
degree or equivalent diploma, also be capable of organising and con- 
trollin staff. Rates of pay range from £480 to £630 per annum, 
according to qualifications and experience, plus 19s, per week London 
allowance,—Applications in writing, stating age, qualifications and past 
experience, to Staff Appointments Superiniendent, Stratton House, 
Piccadilly, W.1,. marking envelopes. “ Statistics.’’ Enclose stamped 
addressed envelope for reply. 


= Council of the British Institute of Management invite applications 
for the post of Chief Executive Officer. ‘The position cails for 
outstanding qualifications. Commencing salary £3,000 per annum. Prac- 
tical experience of administration and a knowledge of the theory of 
Management are desirable.—Application with full details of qualifica- 
tions should reach the Chairman, -British Institute of Management, 
neem ~ eee House, Millbank, London. S.W.1, not later than 8th 
arch, 5 


Lp aeasry OF LONDON.—A course of three lectures entitled 

‘*Some reflections on the relation of Government to Industry and 
Trade in«the light of wartime experience,’’ will be given by Sir Oliver 
Franks (Provost of Queen's College, Oxford) at. the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, 
at 5 p.m. on Tuesdays, 25th February, 4th March and lith March. At 
the first lectur> the Chair will be taken by- Professor Arnold Plant 
(Sir Ernest Cassel, Professor of Commerce in the University of London). 
Admission free, without ticket.—James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


ADY (29), with industrial and commercial experience, seeks position 
as Industrial Personnel Officer or in similar capacity. Has Inter- 
mediate Exam., B.Sc. (Econ.), London University.—Box 421. 





YALES STATISTICAL ASSISTANT (female) t1equired) by Market 

Research Department of well-known Confectionery Manufacturers. 
Shorthand-Typewriting an advantage. Permanent position for reliable 
person.—Write, giving fullest details, Box 416. 


SSISTANT COMMERCIAL. MANAGER required, possessing degree 
Lond. Sch. of Econ, or equiv. Alert mind, sound judgment, initiative 
and tact essential. Quick promotion certain.—Box 420. 


NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

Notice 1s hereby given that an interim dividend ot Fifty 
Cents ($50: per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been 
dectared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, payable 
March 15, 1947, to shareholders of record at the close of 
business, February 14, 1947. 4 

Teronto, By Order of the Board, 

January 21, 1947, J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 
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THE ECONOMIST, February 15, 1947 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY.—(Incorporated jp 
Canada _ with limited  liability—DIVIDEND NOTICE.—ORDINARy 
CAPITAL STOCK.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors held to-day, 
a final dividend of Three per cent. (seventy-five cents per share) on the 
Ordinary Capital Stock in respect of and out of earnings for the year 
1946, was declared payable in Canadian funds on March 31, 1947. to 
shareholders of record at 3 p.m. on February 24, 1947. By order of the 
a FREDERICK BRAMLEY, Secretary. Montreal, February 109. 


4 Cree Chartered or Incorrorated, are invited to apply 
for positions on the consulting staff of Robson, Morrow & (Co, 
Applicants, other than those who have been in the Forces, should have 
had industrial experience and be interested in developing costing a3 
an instrument of managerial control. Age, not over 37. Training wil) 
be given to successful applicants. Four-figure commencing § salary 
and good prospects.—Send full particulars of education, qualifications, 
age and experience, marking envelope ‘ Application,”” to Robson, 
Morrow & Co., 59, New Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 








RANSLATIONS : Efficient and prompt service undertaken py 

specialists in technical and literary work. Moderate terms.—Apply 
to pecretaxy (EB), P.W.E.A. (licensed ennually by the L.C.C.), 11, 
Gillingham Street, London, S.W.1 ‘[el : Victoria 2705. 





h ONOMARKS.—Permanent London Address. Letters redirected. 
4 5s, p.a.—Write, Monomark BCM/MONOAN, W.C.1. 


] ISTRIBUTION RESEARCH.—International Association of large- 
_ scale firms located in different Euroy:ean countries requires an 
assistant to its Secretary-General for management research and statistics, 
Salary about £650. Applicants, preferably with economics or commerce 
degree should have good personality and ability to write. Opportunity 
to travel and learn modern methods of business organisation.—Box 422. 
‘OUTH AMERICA,—Experienced Executive (35-45) required by well- 
KD known _Corporation for development and supervision of sales of 
harmaceuticals in Central and South America. Must speak fluent 
panish and be prepared to visit the territory frequently.—Applications, 
Stating age, experience, salary required, and other particulars, in conf- 
dence to Box 423. 











DVERTISING EXECUTIVE.—Applications are mvited for important 
4% appointment with well-known Company (Home Counties). In addi- 
tion to advertising, candjdates must have wide experience of Market 
Research and Assessment, consumer sampling and forecasting of market 
potential, University Degree in Economics, Statistics or Social Science 
desirable; age limits 32-40 years. The appointment will be permanent, 
progressive, and will carry an initial salary of £2,500 upwards, and 
pension. Only candidates of highest calibre can be considered.—Apply 
in confidence, stating age, education, details of career and current 
Salary level, to Box 424. 





Pp iGeAm STOCKBROKERS require statistician to open an in- 

vestment research department. Applicants must have had experience 
in the investment sphere but need not necessarily have accountant's 
qualifications. Preference would be given to a younger man who has 
had experience in Investment Trust management. Might be chance of 
partnership later on. State salary. Box 425. 


TECHNICAL EXECUTIVE (Engineering Graduate) desires change 

of employment. Previous appointments have covered contro! of all 
aspects of sub-contracting work, mainly in re-inforced concrete, with 
particular emphasis on technical supervision from design office throngh 
factories to erection. Familiar. with modern methods for large-scale 
production of pre-cast- concrete products, pre-fabricated housing and 
allied building’ problems, development work, technical and industrial 
councils and negotiations with Ministries.—Write Box 426. 


J.OR SALE.—ECONOMISTS from 13/9/1939 to 28/12/1946, excluding 
16/7/42 and 26/9/42.—Offers Box 427. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT is required as Assistant Managing 
& Director of a large industrial Company to instal and be responsible 
for the development of an effective form of Budgetry Control, Standard 
Costs and all office procedures (Office Staff 250). A high salary will be 
paid to a first-class man with industrial and administrative experience. 
—Applicants should send full details of their qualifications, experience. 
age and salaries to Box 4238. 


MAREET RESEARCH AND ANALYSIS EXPERT, 36, considerable 
i American experience in both commercial and government work, 
at present with a temporary international agency, desires to remain in 
England or Western Europe, if a suitable er preferably com- 
mercial, is available.—Please reply to Box 429. 


- GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK 1953/68 
CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 


FIVE PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK 1950/60 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the Warrants 
for Interest due Ist April next the BALANCES of the several Accounts 
in the above mentioned Stocks will be STRUCK on the night of the 
28th February and that on and after the ist March the Stocks will be 
transferable ex dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) (London! 
Registrars of the above _ Stocks). ROWLAND SMITH, Manager. 

Circus Place, London Wall, E.C. 2. February 10, 1947. 


a _ — = 












UNIVERSITY DEGREES. QUIETLY, in your own home, by studying 
our carefully prepared and tested courses, you can secure an external Degree 
of London University (B:Com., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B), Expert and inex- 
pensive tuition also given for Accountancy and Secretarial Diplomas, Matri- 
culation, Civil Service posts, etc.. Write now, specifying interest for the new 
100-page FREE book “* YOUR CAREER "’ to The Principal, The Rapid Results 
Coltege (Estd. 1928), F.99, Tuition House, London, S.W.19. 


——— 
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